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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed trath, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—D For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_——o— 


France has refused to be the instrument of the Powers 
for putting fresh pressure on the Porte, and England, 
undeterred by previous failure, is to be entrusted with 
the composition of a new Peremptory Note. There is 
something very silly in all this. Turkey has asked fora 
reconsideration of the Berlin Decree, which she says she 
cannot and will not obey. An agreement to make her 
do something has been come to behind her back, and her 
request that she may be allowed at least to be heard in 
mitigation is refused as a stern parent may refuse to 
reconsider an order given to a wilful child. This car 
only end in the application of force or of the spectacle of 
Europe defied by the weakest Power within its borders. 
And nothing can be clearer than that Europe as a 
whole still shrinks, and well may shrink, from an appli- 
cation of force, seeing the elements that are ready 
for mischief between the Adriatic and the Euxine, 
We do not know whether the long-postponed but now 
imminent visit of the King of the Hellenes to St. Peters- 
burg will have the effect of drawing Russia away, 
even for the moment, from the patronage of the Bulgar 
insurrection she has been for months fomenting in the 
Balkan region; but if it should, the most dangerous 
element in European politics will have disappeared. 
Meanwhile, Turkey stands sturdily or stubbornly by he 
xon possumus on the Greek question. . 


Some clever correspondent at Constantinople a few 
weeks ago invented the statement that Colonel Wilson, 
our Consul-General in Asia Minor, who was recently 
charged with an investigation into the question of the 
attitude of the various races and creeds in Eastern 
Roumelia, would refuse to verify the reports that 
had been made to the late. Government by Mr. 
Michell. Of course anything more unlikely could 
hardly be dreamt of, but just because it was unlikely 
it found plenty of believers on the credo guia  impos- 
sthile principle. Now it seems that although he’ is 
dealing with different questions, Colonel Wilson’s Report 
will incidentally quite confirm Mr: Michell’s. It’ will, 
however, be devoted mainly to showing that the Bulgarian 
ill-feeling towards the Greeks is no less than it was, and 


that the Panslav preparations for a Bulgar rising in case 
of fighting between Greece and. Turkey are no figment 
of the Tory or the Ottoman brain, while he vindicates 
the Turks from the charges brought against them of 
atrocities at and around Nevricop. On the whole, 
Colonel Wilson will disappoint the Bulgar party here and 
elsewhere. He was sent out to curse the Ottomans, and 
behold, he has blessed them, if not altogether, at least in 
comparison with the gentle Bulgar. _ 


Before Parliament is prorogued an effort ought to be 


made to induce the Government to produce the Report 
of Lord Airey’s Army Commission. It is being con- 
sidered at present in hole-and-corner fashion by a few 
elderly gentlemen in a back-room in Pall Mall, and two 
or three out of a dozen civilians in a big room in 
Downing. Street, and Parliament and the country 
are kept as entirely in ignorance of what it is or 
what it aims at, as though it were necessary to have 
all this mystery about the answer to a very plain and 
pressing question, Can England get an army worthy 
of her at a reasonable cost without resorting to com- 
pulsory service? Very able soldiers do not believe 
that we can; and although the bulk of our general 
officers will probably be of a different opinion, 
at least it is virtually admitted that the short-service 
system has broken down in practice if not in prin- 
ciple, and that little good will be done by attempt- 
ing to patch it up. Lord Strathnairn was unfortunately 
almost inaudible in his exposure on Thursday evening 
of the evils of our present organisation, which is con- 
tinually giving way at different points under very slight 
pressure ; but he said enough to show us that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s optimism is not shared by men who 
have as much right to speak and advise the 
country as “our only general.” Lord Ellenborough’s 
speech was as sensible as it was short, and as “ Colonel 
Law” has had'the advantage of seeing service, and of 
keeping up his acquaintance with army questions for over 
forty years, the Government may do worse than listen to 
his weighty advocacy of improved treatment for non- 
commissioned officers. 





-The Long Vacation -commenced last week, and this, 
week the sittings of the Long Vacation Judge commenced 
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The present. arrangements, we understand, are that Baron 
Pollock should “act,a@s Judge for the first half of the 
Vacation, and that the remaining portion of the work 
should be»done by Lord Colefidge. The Vacation 
Judge’will sit once a week in Court, viz., on Wednesdays, 
and twice a week; viz., Tuesdays and Thursdays, in 
Chambers. Only matters of a pressing character, or 
those which are of such a nature as to commend them- 
selves to the legal mind as Vacation business, can be 
brought before him. Last summer one of the Vacation 
Judges, who did not manage.to dispatch his business with 
quite as much speed as the majority of his learned 
brethren, sat on some occasions as late as 9 or 10 in the 
evéning. ‘The whole question of Vacation with regard 
to-legal-business is in a somewhat unsatisfactory state. 
Attacks are periodically made upon the very existence of 
the Long Vacation, and there can be little doubt that at 
some time or other the public will come to the conclusion 
that the brains of lawyers do not, any more than any 
other men’s, require to lie fallow for a continuous period 
of some three months, and that, as a consequence, the 
Summer ‘Vatation will either shrink into very narrow 
limits or. possibly disappear. altogether. At the present 
time, the question whether any business is of such a 
nature as to require to be attended to during the Vacation 
is one Which'rests almost altogether in the discretion of 
the Judge ; and should he consider that the matter is 
not of a sufficiently pressing character, the suitor finds 
that he takes nothing by his motion, and that he is only 
ordered to‘‘pay the ‘costs of it. The regular sittings of 
the Courts will not be resumed until the first week in 
November, and ‘all’ the Chambers of the subordinate 
officials are closed, except during the limited periods 
required by Vacation business, until October 24. The 
business, which was in the list for last Wednesday, was 
extremely heavy ; and if we may form any opinion from 
the first day’s business as to what the future of the Vaca- 
tion is likely to be, we may predict that a heavy mass of 
business ‘will occupy the attention of the Vacation Judges 
during the next two months. 


The remarkable increase of short-sight and colour- 
blindness has long been matter of comment. The serious 
accidents, both at sea and on railways, which might and 
have happened through inability on the part of pilots and 
employés to distinguish or discern different kinds of lights, 
have fairly made the matter one for legislative interference. 
Accordingly, there have long existed regulations for the 
examination of railway officials in almost all European 
countries, though it must be said that the examinations 
are often conducted in the most slovenly and inefficient 
manner. ‘The question has now been seriously taken up 
in America, and the State of Connecticut has been fore- 
most in passing a Bill which provides that every railway 
company shall, at its own expense, examine before 
October 1 every man in their €mploy by specific methods 
laid down in the Bill itself. “For colour-sense the methods 
to be employed are those of Holmgren, Donder, Pfliiger, 
and Woinow, and re-examinations are to be made after 
any attack of illness likely to affect the powers of vision. 


M. Gambetta’s speech at Cherbourg has given rise to 
the animadversions’ of the German Press. The semi- 
official Berlin Post declares that now Germany knows the 
intentions of France'she will see to it that she remains 
strong, and that she cannot be taken at a disadvantage, 
The same journal also-states~that if France hopes to 
drive Germany into. bankruptcy:by obliging her to maiti- 
tain the present enormous armaments, France may find 


that Frenchmen wili not tolerate a large and idle army 
long enough to bring about such a bankruptcy.” The 
French temperament, the German journal affirms, desires. 
an army with laurels,.and if these be not soon obtained 
Frenchmen will tire of their army. Otherwise, it atgues, 
that “the French army will fall to and amuse itself with 
internal affairs ;” and it may be taken for granted that — 
Germany would not be displeased at such an occurrence. 
But the German Press unmasks its policy too clearly. 

It is saying to France very distinctly, “We wish you to. 
attack us before long: Do not postpone your revenge 
policy for fear it might cool.” German opinion is almost. 
anxious that France should again attack, it knowing very 
well that France is not yet fully prepared’ to carry out a. 
successful war. ‘The Emperor William also replied to 
M. Gambetta on Monday, in his speech to the dragoons’ 
at Berlin, in which he intimated that what had been done: 
once by them on the soil of France could be done 


again. 


Professor Bunge, the new Russian Minister of Finance, 
has no. easy task before him. . Besides setting the 
imperial finances in order, he has to deal with a mass of 
abuses. which have sprung up in recent years in con- 
nection with the municipal councils and tocal assemblies; 
There is scarcely a town in Russia whose finances are 
not more or less in a bankrupt condition. The in- 
debtedness of Odessa, for instance, is not far short of 
a million sterling, and every year sees a large addition to 
this enormous sum. Minor instances are even more* 
characteristic. . Thus the. Tchardin district of Perm,’ 
already indebted to the extent of 69,059 roubles, ‘has! 
just borrowed 25,000 more at the rate of 8 per cent.’ 
Twenty other districts in Central Russia, being unable* 
to meet their financial engagements, have issued tenders’ 
for loans of sums ranging up to 50,000 roubles. The» 
worst of the matter is that the money thus borrowed is* 
not spent on public works of any benefit to the people; 
but finds its way chiefly into the pockets of the district’ 
officials. A curious illustration of this was afforded a’ 
short time ago by the mismanagement of the Perm 
high-road—the principal means of communication bé-- 
tween Russia and Siberia. In the course of five years’ 
something like £450,000 had been voted for the repair’ 
of the road, without a single rouble having really beén’ 
spent on the undertaking. ‘The money had been simply 
embezzled by the governor and other officials of the 
province. 


The action of the Tiflis Municipal Council, in deciding: 
to dispatch direct to the Senate and Emperor a report: 
impeaching the Governor of corruption and maladminis- 
tration, has occasioned universal approval in Russia. 
For the past five years the career of that worthy has beem 
marked bya series of embezzlements, oppressions, and 
extortions, more in keeping with the traditions of the late 
Czar’s reign than with those of his successor... Equally: 
infamous has been the administration of several other; 
high officials in the Caucasus, so glaring in the, case of, 
Prince Svratopolk-Mersky, and one or two others, that: 
the Grand Duke Michael, himself very far from clear 
of charges of corruption, has had, for decency’s sake, to” 
order them to resign. -We have no doubt that the peti- 
tion of the Tiflis Council will: be listened to, and) the 
Governor will be dismissed, but is it likely that the evil 
itself will be scotched? We fear not.’ For this the Czar. 
must be held directly ‘responsible: In the time of 
Nicholas cases of corruption, the moment intelligence of: 
them reached the Czar’s ears, met with prompt redress. 
But the present Emperor ‘has repeatedly accorded bis. 
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‘protection to offenders whose crimes were as well known 
to himself as they were to the people at large. To say 
nothing of the notorious malpractices of Ministers and 
Palace officials, it is believed that not a month goes 
by without the Czar’s two brothers, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas of the army and the Grand Duke Constantine 
of the navy, deliberately appropriating public funds. 


General Skobeleff's: telegram to the ovoe Vremya 
throws:a litthe more light on his operations at Geok Tepe. 
In the early announcement of the Grand Duke Michael 
at Borjom we heard only of the successful reconnaissance 
of the Russian commander. We are now informed of an 
wnsuccessful ‘bombardment. In short, the operation 
appears to have been no other than this. Famcying he 
might drive the Tekkes out of the entrenched camp of 
Dengeel Tepe by means of a strong artillery fire, Skobe- 
Jeff took the best part of ‘his cannon with him. The 
‘Turkomans, however, have :aoquired the knack of con- 
Structing Immense earthworks, with caves or casemates 
beneath for the protection of the garrison. The result 
‘was that ‘Skobeleff found ‘all his shot and shell absorbed 
an the aoul, without any serious harm to ‘the defenders 
or advantage to‘himself,:and, having mo masses of infantry 


to-conduct an assault, he had ‘no «ther :altermative than 


to retreat. 


When the British workman “has entertained a chance | 
acquaintence with his: favearite: liquor, he expects’ that | 
the acquaintance will ‘not fel to xetern the entertainment | 


either there and then or.at the next meeting. He knows 


of no social chivailry, and fhe bases lasting friendship on ‘ 


reciprooty in paying for drink. The same principle 
governs political alliances. ‘When Ausiria-Hungary 


accepted the ‘friendship of Germany, thus enabling: the | 


Jatter country to checkmate Russia, she fully expected a 
reward ; and she fas it m the article im ‘the semi-official 
German Grenz.ddien. ts assertions regarding the posi- 
tion of Amstria on the Damube may be regarded as no 
more tham a discherge of the political debt incurred last 
amtumn.. Et can never be supposed that Germany will 
attack Rugsia to support Asstria on the Lower Danube. 
But it was mecessary to reouprocate the good turn done 
by the supposed Austro-German alliance; amd this the 
article in question has done. 


‘Von Hofmann, a German Secretary of State, has been 
appointed Secretary of State for Alsace-Lorraine, in the 
place.of Herzog, and will begin his duties at Strassburg 
under Manteuffel in October. As Hofmann has been 
able to work smoothly. with the Chancellor, it may 
reasonably be expected that he will not quarrel with the 
Chancellor's friend. Germany is.at present setting great 
store upon the good government of the annexed pro- 
vinces, not knowing how soon their loyalty may be put 
to the test. Hofmann is not “the docile and laborious 
bureaucrat” the Zimes takes him'to be. He has sprung 
unexpectedly into public notice; but he can by no 
means be dubbed a bureaucrat. . He is by birth a 
Hessian, the least bureaucratic of German States, and 
during the North-German Confederation represented 
Hesse in the Bundesrath, Thence he was promoted to 
the Chancellor’s office, and before his: appointment to. 
Strassburg he held the highest autocratic position, next: 
to Bismarck’s, in the Empire. st 

We Londoners are not apt to ‘look to the’ provincial 
towns for good'examples. Yet in political organisation’ 





Southwark, at least; as «well as other Metropolitan 
boroughs, has practised that imitation of Birmingham, 
which is the sincerest flattery. We learn from the first 
annual report of the Birmingham Musical Association 
that, under the auspices of Alderman Collings, M.P., 
another caucus of a more elevating tendency has been 
established in the great Midland centre ‘of industry and 
radicalism. ‘To provide popular concerts, where the 
working classes can listen to high-class music, 1s the 
object of the Association, and most successfully. has it 
been carried out. Audiences numbering 58,595 listened 
to the performance of the, works of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Haydn, and of our best modern composers. 
The Triennial Festivals associate Birmingham. with 
elaborate and expensive culture of music; but these 
Saturday concerts gather together the working men and 
their families, and the audience at our Promenade 
Concerts might learn a lesson of sensible appreciation, of 
the works of great artists, which are listened to without 
senseless encores and unthinking disturbance. 


Although it seems to be an almost inveterate custom 
for Members of the House of Commons to ask inoppor- 
tune questions as to the relative rank and abilities of 
commanding officers, the feeling still predominates in 


| most nen’s minds that on the whole the bestowal of high 


commands is conducted on tolerably fair principles. 
{tis hard to maintain that belief, especially as regards 
India, when we read the story of his wrongs as related 
‘by General Stannus. ‘This officer, whose period of 
service im 1876 extended over thirty-five years, dating 


irom the fst Afghan War, despite of commendations of — 


amd rewards for valour, and of successive posts of 
honour and importance worthily filled, was passed over, 
when in due course as alieutenant-general he might have 
expected a divisional command. in India. By accepting 
tthe commamd of the 20th Hussars, he had forfeited his 
right to the richer Indian retiring allowances, and had not 
ditained a chance of home appointment. His dis- 
appointment found vent in remonstrances addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, when some long-past disagree- 
ment on the important question of wearing white or 


cleth uniform, which had occurred several years before, . 


was raked up, and it was discovered that, when Brigadier- 
General, he showed “ want of energy.” Lord Napier of 
Magdala admitted his “ varied and very good service 
in the field,” but exercised a power of selection which, 
under the general order of October 7, 1859, was given 
him, with the proviso that “the departure from seniority 
will only take place when adherence to it would be 
prejudicial to the service,” Thus.some small difference 
of opinion was made a pretext for ignoring the claims of 
a meritorious officer, and consigning him to inactivity 
and comparative poverty. Smarting under a sense of 
injustice, it may well be.that in his. appeals to H.R.H. 


the Commander-in-Chief, General Stannus committed 


on paper the fault of him who spake unadvisedly with his 
lips. He had received indeed but scant courtesy from 
the Simla authorities, by whom his letters were left un- 
answered for months. But surely in Pall Mall there 
should reign a more serene consideration for men’s merit 
than is said to prevail where the mutual admiration. 
system flourishes in the Indian Capua. It is a sorry tale 


‘that an officer who can show a Companionship of the 
Bath, a good-service pension, a wound pension for life, 


and nine medals and clasps, should find himself supe1- 


seded, and obliged, in regard to his own honour, to retire, 


from the service of a country, which could furnish him 
neither employment nor adequate provision, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1880. 


LAW AND ORDER IN IRELAND. 


Since the days of the fifty daughters of King Danaus, 
whose punishment it was to fill with water a vessel full 
of holes, there has been no more infinite and fruitless 
labour than that of English statesmen engaged in the 
attempt to satisfy Irish demands. The more that is 
given to the spokesmen for the Irish peasants the more 
is demanded, and the impossibility of satisfying the bulk 
of the Home Rule and Nationalist members from Ireland 
is now more apparent than ever, unless we admit that 
we are prepared to take a very long step indeed in the 
direction of the Irish Republic, which is now openly 
clamoured for at public meetings, and, indeed, not dis- 
tantly hinted at in speeches and in Nationalist newspapers. 
Those who know Ireland best; irrespective of party, 
hesitated to believe that the late Government entertained 
the intention of attempting to dispense with the powers 
of the Peace Preservation Act. Yet there is no doubt 
that in view of the General Election some such move- 
ment was contemplated. When the elections were over 
the triumphant Liberals at once announced their inten- 
tion to let the Peace Preservation Act. lapse without any 
attempt at renewal. Ever since Ireland has been going 
from bad to worse, and, even before the House of Lords 
rejected the Disturbance Bill, it was painfully evident that 
the Fenian and Molly Maguire spirit was again in the 
ascendent, and that a criminal spirit was growing up which 
would tax to the uttermost the forbearance of the Eng- 
lish people. When the Act fairly lapsed, murder and 
agrarian outrage ensued almost immediately, and the 
Chief Secretary has at last found it necessary to leave 
his Parliamentary duties and go over to Ireland for the 
purpose of satisfying himself in consultation with the 
Lord Lieutenant and the officials at the Castle what 
steps have become necessary to restore the supremacy of 
the law. 

As a matter of fact it will be difficult. at this 
period of the year and in the teeth of the Irish brigade in 
the House of Commons to pass such a Bill as circum- 
stances seem to require. But the executive government 
need not be without a remedy if it has the courage to 
adopt it. Ministers on their own responsibility may by an 
‘Order in Council suspend the operations of the Habeas 
Corpus, and trust to a Bill of Indemnity when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. It has been so suspended many times 
‘within the memory of still middle-aged men ; in 1848, 
in 1866, twice in 1867, and again in 1868, But naturally 
«enough the present Administration hesitates to employ 
‘this powerful weapon, lest it should lay itself open to the 
‘charge of being unable to govern without the old Tory 
machinery, as Hibernian historians are fond of calling 
necessary precautions in times of sedition and agrarian 
outrages. And there is another reason why Mr, Forster 
should try to avoid having recourse to a step which would 
bring upon them the intense enmity of a large fraction of 
their majority ; for after all the Land League and its crea- 
tures are taking the steps to obtain what they call their 
rights, which were virtually recommended to them by Mr. 


Gladstone. In what we cannot but consider a moment 


of singular weakness, though he has never sought to repu- 
diate the obvious, the only, inference that can be deduced 
from his words, the present Prime Minister declared that 
the* Fenian murder at Manchester and the attack upon the 


Clerkenwell House of Detention were the means of bring. 
ing within the range of practical politics the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the alteration of the Land 
Law effected in 1870. The peasants, who are the tools of 
the agitators, go not very far beyond the words of Mr, 
Biggar and Mr. Dillon, in and out of Parliament, and no 
further at all than the hints conveyed by the language of 
these and similar leaders to those who have ears to hear. 
The great Land Bill that has been as good as promised 
for next year will doubtless be brought within the range 
of practical politics by the murders and outrages and plots 
and threats now soalarmingly frequent. It is to this end 
the Sunday meetings of the Land League are directed ; 
and if the excitable crowds caught just after mass go 
away from the meetings and better their instructions, 
there is nothing to wonder at in the circumstance. Some 
of the stories which réach us from Ireland are indeed 
manifestly absurd, such as that one which told us how 
two small barrels of powder were placed at the entrance 
of a tunnel at Cork for the purpose of blowing up the 
barracks which stand on the ground above the tunnel. 
If is doubtful if the explosion of a hundred barrels in 
such a place would have shaken down a foot of the 
plaster from the barrack walls, and if the powder were . 
mischievously placed there at all it would simply have 
blown out of the tunnel end laterally. During the com- 
motion caused by the explosion, no doubt access might 
have been obtained to the barracks, in the expectation of 
getting safely away with some arms. Still there is _ 
enough even when the rubbish is sifted out to put us 
very completely in possession of the fact that Ireland is 
in an exceedingly dangerous condition, and that the 
danger is growing, and will continue to grow with the 
approach of winter. . Under these circumstances the 
duty of the Government in general, and of the Irish 
Government in particular, is remarkably plain. It must 
obtain or take powers to establish a state of siege 
wherever it may be necessary. It is very difficult in the 
best of times to obtain convictions in the south and 
west of Ireland for any crimes even remotely connected 
with agrarianism, and now such convictions have become 
virtually unattainable. In such a condition of things, 
the Government should remember that their first duty is 
the preservation of the peace at all hazards, and the pro- 
tection of life and property, irrespective of the question 
of the popularity of the Administration. The duty may 
be an unpleasant one, but it must be performed unless 
Ministers want to prove to both the English and the 
Irish people that Mr. Gladstone’s encouragement was 
very seriously meant, and that the Liberal leaders have 
adopted as their most recent maxim in politics the theory 
that reforms are best promoted by preliminary agitation 
through the means of murder, arson, cattle maiming, and 
similar practices, which have recommended themselves 
unfortunately too often to politicians on the other side of 
the Channel. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


General Stewart’s retirement to Gundamuk closes for 
the present, at least, a chapter of Indo-Afghan history on 
which it is exceedingly doubtful how posterity will pro- 
nounce its verdict. Indeed, it is probable that the ver- 
dict of posterity will be very much influenced by results 
and consequences which it is impossible at present to 
foresee. If all goes well—if Abdul Rahman succeeds in 
maintaining his position, if he remains our. friend, if he 
keeps his old friends-the Russians at a distance, if he 
is content with less than the whole of Dost Mohammed's 
realm, if he will work with us upon the new frontier to 
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promote civilisation and peaceful habits among the border 


tribes, if he curbs the ambitions and the petty jealousies. 


of his Sirdars—then history will say that we right in 
leaving Cabul and trusting largely to a chapter of accidents. 
But if few or none of these things come to pass, if the 
new Ameer insists on the retrocession of Candahar and 
the Pishin Valley, if he is unable to keep peace in his 
borders, we shall find that the policy of leaving Northern 
Afghanistan, the province of Cabul proper, to stew in 
its OWN gravy, May not be a paying policy in the long 
tun, and may, indeed, come to be characterised as a 
-weak-kneed policy, a policy that was not politic, even 
a policy which marked the beginning of a decline of 
empire and of capacity for it. The differences be- 
tween Lord Lytton’s policy and Mr. Gladstone’s is 
not only a moral difference, but a highly practical 
difference; and the Macaulay or Alison or Hal- 
Jam who shall examine it .twenty or thirty years 
hence with the light of the diaries and State papers which 
will by that time have become accessible to others than 
Privy Councillors, will perhaps be able to say that Lord 
iytton was more justified in his action than his Liberal 
contemporary critics could see, and that Mr. Gladstone 
did not, in fact, realise the whole of the position at a 
time when he laid down those principles of action to 
which he subsequently, for the sake of a stupid con- 
‘sistency, felt himself bound to conform. 

The chapter of history in Lower Afghanistan, on the 
-other hand, is very far from being closed ; indeed, it may 
never be closed until Russia and England come to and 
abide by some definite understanding on the precise 
tange of their respective influences, such as Skobeleff, 
‘who is destined to be Kauffmann’s successor in the Vice- 
royalty of Central Asia, is known to aim at. For the 
moment it is impossible to say either what should be 
<ione, or what will be done, or what“the Government 
“means to do in Lower Afghanistan. Primarily, of course, 
ave must drive Ayub Khan back, or annihilate him and 
‘his forces. But if he falls back in tolerably good order 
on Herat, or to the farther side of the Helmund River, 
and we have to pursue him thither in order to dispose of 
him finally, some very grave questions indeed would 
have to be immediately answered. To-day much seems to 
depend on whether General Primrose will be able to hold 
out in Candahar against an escalade of the southern wall 
-of the city in the vicinity of the Shikarpore Gate, or will 
have to fall back into the citadel and leave the quietly- 
disposed inhabitants exposed to the horrors associated 
with sack and plunder under such circumstances by the 
wild Herati troops. That the English will be beaten 
altogether out of both city and citadel we do not imagine 
for a moment, and in the citadel Primrose might well 
await the arrival, in about another week or ten days, of 
Sir Frederick Roberts’s flying column, about whose aban- 
donment of a base so very much nonsense has been 
written, as if flying columns usually had bases, of which 
they have about as much need as the car of a balloon has 
of iron wheels. 

Lord Hartington’s explanation of the Indian Bud- 
get explained nothing about our policy in Afghan. 
istan, and did not even contain a hint of the 
amount of England’s contribution to the cost of the 
war, which, however, we may hope will be divided almost 
equally between the mother country and the empire of 
Hindostan. But it did not seem to have occurred to 
Lord Hartington, or to the Government of which he is a 
member, that a third country should be made to pay 
some proportion of the cost. Any Power in the world 
but our own would have made Afghanistan pay, and that 
most justly, very heavy contributions towards the expen- 
diture that has taken place. Instead of this, we are 
actually going to subsidise the new Ameer for taking our 
trouble off our hands. We positively offer a premium 
for disturbance by rewarding the people who make a 
point of quarrelling with us; and how long this sort of 
thing is to go on or how far it is to be carried is a thing 
which will need settlement one of these days, as our sub- 
sidies and pensions to Princes in India and on the borders 


the English public. All these matters, however, must be 
left until Candahar has been relieved and our prestige 
restored. Then, indeed, there will be a great many th 

to be asked about and explained, and one of them 
how it happened that General Phayre, who was ordered up 
to the support of Primrose on July 1, only moved from 
Quettah for the Khojak on August 20? 


EDINBURGH PROVINCIALISM. 


Though the Scotch “accident season” made a good 
beginning the other day at Berwick, there is no visible 
diminution, but rather the reverse, in the crowd that, on 
the 12th or thereby, annually rushes across the border, 
there “to do” and “to be done.” In the hurry of bag- 
making, and amid the worry caused by trying to escape 
from the iron clutches and long tongues of extortionate 
hotel-keepers, a pleasure-seeker has but little time to 
study human nature. He may spend an evening in an 
Edinburgh or Glasgow hotel; he may saunter of a 
forenoon in the “gardens” of the former city, or 
the “parks” of the latter; he may even smoke his 
evening cigar in the “ Red Lion” or the “ Golden Bull” 
of the country town, drinking toddy and discussing the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill or the Confession of Faith with 
Bailie Luckpenny or Elder Collieshangie. But he has 
no time to see Scotch people, as they themselves would 


say, “‘eye to eye and face to face,” and, when he gets ' 


back to his club arm-chair, all he can say is that Scot- 
land is getting more “provincial” every year. That is 
true, but what does it mean? ‘There is “ provincialism” 
everywhere, for “provincialism” in the ‘last resort 
means weakness of two kinds, mere locality-worship or 
inability to take an accurate measure of men and things; 
and such weaknesses are to be found everywhere. The 
man is essentially “ provincial ” who does in Rome all that 
Rome does, instead of only doing what Rome does well, 
who cannot make a London of a little village or a little 
village of London, who mistakes the cackle of his goose- 
club for the final deliverance of the “ Parliament of 
man,” who, in short, cannot, without useless grumbling, 
make the most of the circumstances which, in accord- 
ance with the Order of Nature, he finds himself compelled 
to face. Such “ provincialism” is to be found in the City 
as well as in Little Peddlington. There is no region so 
“provincial” as Cockaigne, except perhaps it be Mayfair. 
But there is a loose and popular, aswell as a strict signifi- 
cance attached to “ provincialism,” and it is with that we 
have now to do. When we talk, then, of Birmingham, 
or Leeds, or even Manchester, as being “ provincial,” we 
simply mean that the average Londoner is, from the mere 
necessities of his position, brought more completely than 
the average citizen of any of these towns face to face, if 
not with the Eternities and Immensities, with those large 
human interests about which the most of us care a great 
deal more. The question, then, is wherein does the 
“ provincialism” of Scotland differ from, say, the “ pro- 
vincialism” of the English “ provinces ” ? b aad 

This question can best be answered by considering the 
characteristics of the city which is the type of Scotch 
“provincialism.” That city beyond all doubt is Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow differs. from Liverpool or Manchester 
only in fatois,in the excellence and abundance of the 
whiskey with which it relieves the monotony of its 
showers, and the peculiar and abundant kindliness, ap- 
proaching almost to motherliness, of its hospitalities. 
Dundee and Aberdeen are merely small Glasgows, with 
local “ variations.” Edinburgh, on the contrary, is the 
very condensation of Scotch provincialism. It is 
simply a little village on a large scale. It is a city of 
speakers—and grocers—not of workers, as, being the 
headquarters of Scotch officialdom, of Law and Learning, 
of Medicine and the Churches, it can hardly failto be. Not 
that Edinburgh thinks itself “ provincial,” and does not try 
to be thought the reverse. ‘“Genteel” society in Edin- 
burgh has its lawn-tennis, and its garden parties, and its 
“at homes,” and all the other amusements that render 


thereof now amount to a sum so very considerable, that | life. at least for the male portion of humanity, intolerable. 
if it were stated as a total it would very much surprise | Young Edinburgh ladies have their promenades, and 
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lessly into public-houses on his way to and from his ‘offices; 
‘taking care to imbibe nothing stronger than aérated water) 
to which also he *sedulously’confined himself by way df — 
indulgence at home. At the end of the first week his 
‘employers | the « attorneys: (.Scottice: “ writers”), looked 
suspiciously «at /him ; and ‘the ‘thore astute ‘made vant 
excuse ‘to bring their noses within a quarter of an inch 
of his mouth. At the: end of ‘the fortnight, invitations 
‘to: dinner ceased ‘to come in, Mrs. McSereechie, high 
priestess in the temple of | Mrs. wate having solemnity: 
declared that “the last time she dined in Mr.: Larkson’s 
‘company, the odour of ‘stale brandy was somethingy 
abominable, and everybody knew ‘who was to “blame for 
that.” ot 4 np SuqgGm 
Edinburgh presents in remarkable conjunction the two: 
weaknesses of provincialism we have mentioned—localitys 
‘worship and inabilityto take an accurate measure of men: 
and ‘things. “Genteel” Edinburgh ‘calls itself’ “ the 
Modern Athens ;” “vulgar” Edinburgh prefers “Auld 
Reekie.” There is a great gulf and constant conflict 
between the two. Every third person of importance you. 
meet is a “Doctor” of This or of That, a’ D.D.or at. 
LL.D., or a Ph.D.,; ora D.C.L., or a Fiddle D.D. ; the — 
very ‘whiskey ‘by the aid of which relief is sought from 
the ‘pressure of Mrs. Grundy is ‘styled the ‘D.D. Encore — 
Whiskey; Every “ Doctor” has. his coterie, ‘who ‘think — 
and make him think himself much greater than he is. Dr 
MacSocrates is a'vefy estimable man and an indefatigable 
gerund-grinder, but ‘all the flattery in the world will not 
make him a Greek of the Age of Pericles ; nor, do as. 
he likes; will he succeed in compounding—for literary = 
purposes—an Aphrodite out of scraggy charms of the =~ 
McScreechie sisterhood, whom he gently scans as they : 
patrol Princes Street. Professor Come-under-my-Plaidie- 











their jerseys, and their small talk, and everything after the’ 
mode of the professional beauties, only, being Scotch, they: 
have not yet caught the witchery of the “subdued ogle,”: 
but let their glances fly right and left with a reckless pro- 
fusion of nerve force. The youngmen of Edinburgh are: 
very much like those in the Park, and elsewhere, although’ 
they become bald at an earlier: period, and are weaker of 
chest and eye. But they read “Ouida,” smoke sixpenny 
cigars, wear summer suits black-banded with the uniform of 
woe, “take a. little toddle ” of an afternoon along Princes 
Street, and penetrate through the horrors of a smoky 
blunderland of a subterranean station toa buffet, where 
they receive nectar and pale ale from the Hebes in the 
employ. of, Messrs. Javelins: and Freshwater. Scotch 
waiters have acquired the art, of dropping their h’s, only 
owing, no doubt, to their pesfervidum ingenium, they 
retain the habit of dropping plates and decanters also. 
If: London has its Aquarium, so has’ Edinburgh— 
the .common’ eels are unexceptionable, and there ‘is 
or; was, “such a darling -of a baby seal.” If 
London: has: its Brighton, Edinburgh has its Porto- 
bello, and on its -pier you will hear ‘any hot day Miss 
McScreechie: saying to her French acquaintance, Mdlle. 
Pomme de, Terre—her mamma: picked her up last year 
at’ f Booloin ”——‘‘ This weather is quite too awfully shock- 
Ings One ought really to wear) nothing in this heat.” 
The rage for “fine” names, which. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is largely responsible for, isan epidemic in Edinburgh at 
present, If you take up the Audacious Vivisector or the 
Ducal Philobege any morning,,you are sure to sce some 
such announcement as ‘‘ Thaddeus Alcibiades Jero- 
boam McSmiddy, Esq., Toddy Hall, Fifeshire, to Maud- 
Jima Astarte Sophonisba, thirteenth daughter of the late 
Rabbie Tamson, Veterinary Professor, Ratton Hole, near 
dinbutgh, (no; cards).” The Rev. Saunders Guinea- 
Pig; who makes. a mysterious ‘income by occasional 
teaching in town and still more occasional preaching in 
the country, and whose life has.been a purely down-hill 
pilgrimage, alleviated by an all-sustaining egotism, and 
by frequent drams, reads the announcement over his 
fourth “ tumbler” to a number of choice spirits“ down- 
cast and damp” like himself, assembled in a little parlour 
ina top “flat” in Skyhigh Place. “I remember 
McSmiddy’s father,” he growls through an atmosphere 
laden, with the fumes of Modern Athens “ mixture.” 
&*His father, kept a little :public-house in the Canongate 
that Ibused to frequent when I was a student, and ‘his 
whiskey was very bad, too. As for that Maudlina Astarte, 
what do you call her? I suppose it is the same red- 
cheeked, impudent lassie that used to bring cheese and 
bread out to her father when he was shoeing my uncle’s 
horse (my uncle had the best practice in. town, though I 
say it). That's the way of the world, Mr. McKle Cuddy: 
Men. of talent like you and me, genius I may even say, 
an hardly make our bread, while fools and knaves ride 
in, their carriages, But there’s balm in Gilead, Mr. 
McKle Cuddy. Take an eke before you go.” 
This cockneyism, however, is butvarnish. Mrs. Grundy, 
“ our lady of pain ” in a truer sense than Mr. Swinburne’s, 
is’ the goddess of “ provincialism,” and nowhere is she 
worshipped with such fervour as in Edinburgh. Every- 
body fears everybody else ; everybody gossips about 
everybody else ; yet everybody does as everybody else 
does.. Men in the streets try to look into each other’s 
hearts, after the manner of Cassius, and have, like. him, 
a lean and hungry look. | The. Edinburgh ladies 
notoriously get grey before their time with vexing them- 
selves about their friends’ dresses and dinner-parties, 
Poor professional men must have their houses “for the 
season” at North Berwick or their shootings in- the 
‘Highlands because richer men, have theirs, and they 
would—which is quite true—too, lose caste and “practice” 
if they did not follow suit.. In Edinburgh no man, at 
least no man in “ society,” has the courage of his 
poverty any more than he has of his opinions ; every- 
body who does what is right does it furtively, and as if 
he were committing a crime. A year or two ago a 
clever Edinburgh barrister (Scottice “ advocate”), tried 
an experiment on the “society” of which he was 4 
fayourite. For a fortnight, he went regularly and shame- 


own composition, and in all ethical respects is am 
admirable man; but his coterie do him no kindness — 
when they applaud his. third-rate music-hall jocosities- 


Christopher North. Dr.-Caiaphas Holy Water, the high 
astute Party nian, and knows that it is better that Jeddart 


church should suffer;: but the devout women who 
hear him so gladly ought not to make: him. bes — 
lieve: that he is another apostle Paul, or even another 
Dr. Chalmers. Above all, while Dr. K. L. Broseis:a — 
“buirdly chiel,” who hates the Pope: and loves his- 
country with great heartiness, his appearances in (the — 
skin of the Scotch lion of the sixteenth century are ‘dis- 
tressing, and provoke only inextinguishable laughter 
south of the Tweed. S 161 
Finally, the failure and ineffectuality of present-day 
Edinburgh and its people mark it and them ‘as 
eminently provincial. For no place has Nature done so 
much, and Art done so little : its charms exist in spite of 
its inhabitants. ‘There was once such a lake in the 
centre of Edinburgh, as no other city has or had. ‘This 
must needs be drained, and for it must be substituted the 
smoke and roar of a railway. On the Calton Hill there — 
might have been an acropolis; instead, we havea large 
stone churn, which is understood to be a monument to 
Nelson, and a few pillars which the local cicerones tell 
you are part of a national monument which Edinburgh is. 
too peor to finish, . Princes: Street might have, beén 
made the finest terrace in the world ; but this would not 
have satisfied the municipal authorities; who. sentoit 
“round a corner” at the very place where “the Jineof 
beauty” dictated the very opposite policy. Vulgar” 
“ Auld Reekie” Edinburgh commands municipal autho 
rity, and is always doing something to permanently deface 
what beauty remains to the city. *‘ Genteel” “ Moderm 
Athens ” Edinburgh is always caught napping, is always 
wise and maledictory after the event. “* What a shame 1” 
“It’s a pity!” “ lm very sorry |” and such like ejacula4 
tions of helplessness are always on the lips of even 
‘best ” Edinburgh men; and apparently, as they them~ 
selves would say, “ they cannot be helped.” >be 
, All Edinburgh people whose heads are tolerably hard 
and whose hearts are (for themselves) uncomfortably 


leads a healthy objective life, sings a good song of his — ae: 





as if ‘they were equal to the riotous. humour of — a. 





priest for the: time of the Erudite Traditionalists;isan 


justice should: be done ‘to individuals than that: his. ae 
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warm,:and there ate many such, should leave the city.and.j of; the, areas, have | 109,000. ', The, localities: wery, 
wee Sher hould leave the city..an | have | 109,000... The, localities are -very ; 
inl saereastep eatinenting 5, spenianli ila mugrate | cleverly mapped out, the districts being, in fact, all quite, 
where, they can /have: freedom, to -be; just; and even.| familiar to.us by name and -position qs, for) e e, the, 
getcrous—and ifear not-—and obtain that.power which | City, Bermondsey, .,Clapton,', Clerkenwell, . Highbury,’ 
such freedom in the leng run. in its train... As for | Holbom, ...Kentish., .Town,...; Lambeth, , Cam 3 


the casual. visitor, who wishes to think.of Edinburgh aat. 
its best, he should. .remain indoors. till night falls. .. Let, 


him ascend the:Calton -Hill, whem darkness. has ‘veiled 


the defacements of Edinburgh, and there, remain only 


its -beauties,.to, which the moon gives a background of 


repose, and its. historical. associations) for the memory ; 


to, waken out of the charmed sleep of romance... Let him 
wait: till; the alcohol of ,dreamland ascends into: the 
brain, and “the Modern Athens” fades away into “the 
splendour that was. Greece.” .While ‘that “nightcap” 
which leaves no headache behind js finishing its work, let 
hum descend the hill to be catapulted by the, night-train 
into, London, » odd soot co! ; ZO 


_ ©” A’ LONDON “MUNICIPALITY: 

. In_all the jrecént discussions about, the. Water Ques- 
tion, it was made matter of strong complaint. that we 
had, no central. representative authority in,London we 
could trust with the management, of its. water, supply: 
The same! grumbling. is heard whenever any reform in 
metropolitan government is proposed. ‘The want of a 
municipality of some sort stands in the way.of all kinds 
of improvement, and we have Mr. Gladstone’s written 
pledge on record that it is a want he will try to meet 
ére,he lays down the reins of power. Whether he will 
be able.to keep his promise or not is another question. 
In the meantime, it is enough to say that certain enter- 
prising Radicals intend to keep him to his word, and one 
of them, Mr. Firth, has tabled a Bill dealing with the 
difficulty, which has at least the merit of being thorough. 
There is:no doubt as to directness of aim and simplicity 
of details about Mr. Firth’s scheme.:, He: means to 
create one central representative municipal authority for 
London, which shall. rule the metropolitan area as. the: 
Town, Council.of Glasgow governs that great city.. Mr, 
Firth first of, all, makes London a county by. itself, and, 
into-.its, governing. body. he..merges: the Lord .Mayor, 
Aldermen,;;Common Councilmen,.and ‘existing City 
Corporation, ,under »the, title of “The .Municipality. 
of ; London,” ; All .vestries and. other . local ..autho- 
rities, with, their powers, are .also merged: in_ this 
new governing body, which is to be constituted: by dele- 
gation from. certain areas set forth. on;.the map accom- 
panying the. Bill... Not only are the. vestries -and, other 
parochial authorities ee ( 
so are the governing authorities of Southwark and West- 
minster, the Board of Works, district boards and .com- 
missions, the Irish Society in.the City, and the like. . All 
charters. and privileges held. by, the. existing authorities 
shall be saved for the new body in which they.are to be 
merged ;' and, if the Queen pleases, the commissions 


held by .the lieutenants, of the county of the City of | 
and jobbery are to be “‘ merged ” also, and they must, on 


London. shall. be deemed. valid for the new, county 
created by the Bill. Liverymen whose names.are.on 
the register on January 1 shall be members: of the 
municipality.; but no one else is to have that privilege 
except he be a householder rated for the poyr—in other 
words, unless; his name is on.the.ordinary electoral 
register,,.. The, governing body would consist.of a Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and municipal councillors, the latter 
being elected in their several wards or districts by house- 
hold franchise: _. 

Each ward .-will send six, delegates. to the Council ; 
there are to be forty wards, and ‘thus there will. be two 
hundred and_.forty members) of Council. . The alder- 
men.are tobe those members who -have : been. re- 
turned atthe top of the poll. in. each, ward, and 
the electors are to have the cumulative yote—a strangely 
eenTe) ee. A fresh ceenoe is 7 take - place 
every three .years, and roughly speaking, the ulation 
of the new wards will be pretty equal... The ‘City ward 
has. only. 70,000 of a; population, and Deptford has only 
45,000, ‘and some. others have 80,000, but the great bulk 


in the new municipality, but } 
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Streatham, Woolwich, Stepney, Southwark, and. the like. 
‘The divisions are lly improyements. on ;the existing, 
ones... Take, for example, Lambeth,.and Camberwell, 
at present, huge, . straggling, unwieldy. ...parishes, . ex-, 
tending; from the. heart of Se town,, wemight say, far 
out.,into, the, country... In the ,»new .map,they are, split, 
up into Lambeth, Camberwell, Kennington, Brixton, and, 
Streatham, each with a population .of 100,000, except, 
Streatham, which: . has. .80,000.... Similarly, )Hackney:. 
‘becomes Hackney, Stoke; Newington, Canonbury, and, 
Clapton.., Altogether, as, we say, the boundaries..have, 
been on the whole cleverly arranged, and there,is nothing; 
unnatural in. most of the divisions, . At, the first election, 
all aldermen, who have: not, passed the chair in. the, 
City, and six members of the Board of Works, one 
being the chairman, shall be aldermen, and remain 


‘| such till the next election. The first Lord Mayor 


under the Bill is to be the actual occupant of the 


office, and he shall :'rémain’ in’ “power ‘one year. 


All other Lord Mayors shall. be‘elected by the councillors 


‘from amongst the members of , their, own,.body,.and their 
‘appointment will be, subject ‘to the approval of the Lord, 


Chancellor as Keeper of the Conscience. of the.Crown. 
The Lord Mayor is to retain all the dignities and privi-- 
leges now connected with his high. office, and he, shall, 
have power to appoint a deputy, who is to act for. him in 
his absence. On his death before the expiry of -his., 
term of office, the deputy shall be Lord Mayor. . In the 
event of a vacancy occurring, by death or, otherwise, in: 
the ranks of the council, the. district members are’ to 
nominate somebody to take the vacated seat...A most 
important clause is one which empowers the Municipal. 
Council, acting on the nominations ofidistrict members, to.’ 
appoint ‘district. municipal ~assistants,”, chosen, from, 
householders, ‘to aid in the conduct within each district . 
of the municipal work. appertaining to. such. district.” ; 


‘Roughly. speaking, all, the .powers,, Dav seh and. pro-., 


petty of all. existing local/authorities, are to isferred | 
to the body thus constituted, and.it is to appointits own 


officers.. But the Recorder:and Common. Sergeant are, 
‘to be nominated by the Home Office, though, for no very. 
‘intelligible reason, coroners are to. be appointed. by the. 


Municipality.. Aldermen are not to. be justices of. the. 
ce, ev officio; and if a Commission. of, the Peace. is, 
issued for the new county, every justice named. therein. 
must reside within twenty-five miles of the Guildhall.,.., 
To suppose that such a \great. scheme.as this will be ; 
sanctioned-without keen controversy is to take an absurdly 


sanguine view of the situation. Although the jurisdic. 


tion of the.City ism a sense. extended over the whole, 
metropolitan area, its local authority loses that feature of , 


-exclusiveness which jits members .so justly value, The. 
City, then, will fight against the. Bill with might and main, 


On the other hand, the vestries’ choice nests of corruption 


the principle of self-preservation, oppose, a change that 
handles them so rudely ; whilst the same may be said.of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. .Opposition of a, 
passive, if not very active, kind will also come from the. 
Court., Party and. the House of Commons, for it cannot , 
be denied that the Bill creates a_self-ruling republic of 
neatly 4,000,000° of. people within. the heart of the 
monarchy, and sets down, next door to St. Stephen’s, a, 
new Parliament which is always in session... In view of 
all this formidable hostility, it is just open to doubt whether 
it might, not have, been better to have, tried to create a 
congeries of municipalities, with a. central executive. 
council, whose function it .would be, to deal. with, 
general matters affecting the federal interests of the whole 
as distinguished from, the.local interests of, its. parts... 
Away, from these. objections, which we,admit would. 
yanish before a strong popular agitation, some that are 
well-founded and permanent may be brought against the, 
details of the measure. . Why, for example, have a fresh, 
election, every three years? Is that not apt to be fatal. 
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to the efficiency of an administrative body in which it is 
essential to conserve a somewhat unbroken continuity of 
experience? Would it not be far better to make one- 
fourth of the councillors retire every year, so that without 
the turmoil of a general election we could always keep a 
steady flow of new blood running through the municipal 
organism ? in, can anything be more absurd than the 
creation of aldermen, according to this Bill? They are 
to be chosen from those who are at the top of the poll in 
their wards. But what guarantee have we that a man so 
chosen is fit for the high office, which in other towns 
derives its honorary aspect from the fact that it is con- 
ferred on a man by his brother councillors? Surely it 
would be far better to let the municipal councillors select 
their own aldermen. Again, it will be obviously unjust 
to rule that no alderman shall be ex offcto a justice of the 
peace. If aldermen were chosen by the councillors there 
would be no objection to letting them be justices of the 
peace. Altogether, the scheme is a very interesting one. 


THE NEW ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The petition of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales for the grant of a charter to a proposed Royal 
College of Music, together with the draft of the charter 
itself, has been recently printed and laid before Parlia- 
ment. Reference is made in the petition to the number 
of scholarships founded, to be held at the National 
Training School of Music at Kensington Gore. These 
were subscribed for five years ago, so that their promised 
term of existence will come to an end early in 1881. It 
is well known that unless new scholarships are esta- 
blished and a fresh supply of students can be relied on, 
the National Training School for Music is threatened 
with extinction. To aid in averting such a contingency, 
it appears to be held that the grant of a charter for a 
Royal College of Music, of which the Training School is 
to be a chief feature, should be made at once, though 
how by such means new scholarships will be called into 
existence and a new principle of vitality will be thrown 
into the National Training School for Music, we know not. 

By strenuous personal efforts of the Society of Arts 
some years ago, funds for scholarships, which should be 
held at the National Training School for Music, were 
subscribed for a limited time throughout the country. 
A time-honoured, but of itself purely inoperative, imple- 
ment, like a “charter,” cannot, however, take the place, 
with any chance of similar success, of such personal 
efforts in creating funds for the new College. A charter 
is a valuable egis for a body of persons who have inten. 
tions and powers to act. In the present case, however, 
whilst recognising the good of the intentions of the 
persons interested in the grant of a charter for the Royal 
College of Music, their powers,’ as indicated by the 
necessary sinews of action (money), are apparently 7/. 
We are not enthusiasts enough to picture the various 
distinguished persons interested in the Royal College of 
Music putting their hands in their pockets, and thereby 
raising an endowment fund of (say) £150 to £200,000. 
We cannot fancy that the promoters of the Royal College 
of Music look to the fees paid by dilettanti pupils as a 
primary source of income ; and it seems futile to expect 
Government to supply the necessary funds, unless, 
indeed, Government has made up its mind at last to 
have an establishment analogous ,to foreign Conserva- 
toires de Musique, in which case perhaps the proposal 
for a charter would fall to the ground, having usefully 
focussed attention upon the question. Certain, however, 
is it that a sum of money as that above mentioned is 
required to enable the contemplated college of music to 
efficiently discharge its functions. 

The history of the Royal Academy of Music supplies 
valuable experience in attempts to create a college of 
music. The subscription list of that institution is credit- 
able to a purely local or private institution. But it is 
totally inadequate for a college. In the prospects of the 
college for music we do not at present see signs of such 
new attraction in promoting musical education as will 


insure a permanent reliable income. Money for music is 
no doubt readily forthcoming in this country, when the 
object for which it is required commands general confi-’ 
dence. But what amount of confidence is generated by 
proposing a charter for a visionary college of music? It 
will be well to remember that the Royal Academy of 
Music has a charter, and one under which it was antici- 
pated that a scope of action far wider ‘than is actually 
the case would have come about. Why the original 
objects of the founders of the Royal Academy have not 
been accomplished is a question which raises the further 
question, why, without funds, but with a knowledge of 
existing facts, it should be expedient to seek a new 
charter to promote musical education ? ’ 

The Royal Academy, under royal patronage, and with 
a charter, was started upon a fair administrative basis. 
There was a Committee of Management, and the Profes- 
sors of the Institution took their directions from that 
committee. But when the shoe pinched, and the Com- 
mittee of Management found itself sans funds, a revolu- 
tion gradually took place. By some, no doubt, it was 
held to be a reform, a genesis, and a renaissance. Amn 
appeal was made to the amour propre of the professors. 
Were they going to allow the Royal Academy of Music 
to fade out of existence? The professional gentlemen 
decided to answer this question in the negative, and so 
the management gradually transferred itself to their hands. 
This sort of arrangement, possibly well enough for a 
private enterprise, could not secure the fortunes of a 
great college or academy. Fancy trustees of scholastic 
endowments abdicating their functions in favour of 
masters they employ for instructional purposes. As well 
might the Committee of Council on Education hand 
over the administration of the Education Vote to the 
Elementary Schoolmasters’ Association, or the proprietors 
of a coal-mine that of their capital to their colliers. — 

- The draft charter before us shows that the administra- 
tion of the proposed Royal College of Music “is to be 
conducted by a Council, of which the Principal and Vice- 
Principal are to be two of three “official” members. 
These two officers must, if they are anything, be the chief 
teachers in the College. Yet a clause further on provides 
that a “ person engaged in teaching in the College shall 
not be qualified to be elected or sit as an ordinary mem- 
ber.” The classification of members “official” and 
“ordinary” reads rather like a confession of faulty con- 
stitution, for which absolution is secured by an inter- 
change of words. Verbal confusion may, of course, have 
arisen. Mixed professional and administrative councils, 
as already pointed out, are not successful as a rule. And 
it is clearly subversive of a first ‘principle of sound 
administration to equalise in rank employer and employed. 

Anyone acquainted with the constant calls upon the 
time and attention of great personages like the Prince of 
Wales must know that nfore cannot be expected of them 
than a hearty patronage. Since, however, the adminis- 
tration of the College of Music will, according to present 
arrangements, practically subside into the hands of the 
three “official” Members of Council, it follows that, 
absente H.R.H. the President, the two remaining official 
Members of Council, namely, the Principal and Vice- 
Principal, will become the rulers. 

An important responsibility in regard to the future of 
musical education thus devolves upon the Privy Council, 
who, we assume, are the chief advisers of Her Majesty in 
the matter of granting a charter. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that no hastiness to be quit of trouble will super- 
sede deliberate consideration of the draft charter and 
the action likely to result. Inevitable dangers attend 
neglect of known principles of administration. 

The promoters of the new Royal College expect 
Government assistance. It would be a mischief to be 
deprecated were the faultiness of the scheme for the 
College to extract from the Exchequer merely a petty 
annual grant. To insure stability of any considerable 
organisation, like one destined to influence the fortunes 
of musical education in this country, some system is 
wanted, by which voluntary effort exerted for it may be 
stimulated in growth, in proportion to Government grants 
made for it. Voluntary effort should not in such a case 
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include the amount of fees paid by dileanti pupils for 
instruction. On the other hand, subscriptions for exhi- 
bitions to the new college might be held to be evidences 
of more real voluntary effort, which would probably be 
stimulated were Government to supplement them by grants, 

The operations of the projected new College of Music, 
its bid for Government support, and its reliance upon 
voluntary effort are open, as may be seen, to much useful 
discussion, and demand close consideration. An enter- 
prise which may furnish the country with a means of 
general musical education will be most welcome. The 
security of its administration, as its operations are de- 
veloped, may be expected to command public confi- 
dence. Any tendency towards turning the scheme to 
the particular benefit of professional musicians must be 
avoided, as being destructive of the confidence and sup- 

rt which are so necessary to the’scheme. The consti- 
tution of the governing body of the Royal College of 
Music is a question of the first imiportance in-its relation 
to musical education ; and we conclude our few brief 
remarks by urging that a charter for that proposed insti- 
tution shall only be granted after the administration has 
been provided for, so that it shall not be vested in the 
hands of 3 council, whose members are anomalously 
both employers and paid servants, nor lapse into the hands 
of its two chief officers, who “ teach in the college,” and 
are not therefore really “ qualified to be elected or sit” 
on the council. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XI. THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Company which comes before us for consideration 
this week is one of a character very widely different from 
that of any of the others which we have hitherto passed 
under review. By far the greater portion of its business 
is, indeed, of so peculiar a character that this Company 
must be dealt with almost as one sui generis. The 
ordinary rough-and-ready rules, which are generally 
applied to estimating the solvency of an insurance com- 
pany, or to solve the problem whether its expenses bear 
that moderate proportion to its premium revenue which 
a proper regard for economy would sanction, are well 
nigh completely inapplicable to a company of the nature 
of the Prudential Assurance. The Company, until last 

ear, carried on business at Ludgate Hill; but in 1879 
it removed to very handsome new offices at the corner of 
Holborn Bars and Brooke Street. Its business is divided 
into two distinct departments. Each of these depart- 
ments is independent of the other, and separate accounts 
are kept for each. One branch is the Ordinary, the other 
is the Industrial. The latter is, in respect of magnitude, 
by far the more important, as the total premium income 
for the ordinary branch for the year ending December 31 
last was £107,534 10s. 8d. and for the industrial 
41,407,143 10s. 6¢. We shall first notice the financial 
condition of the Ordinary branch, and then pass on to 
consider at somewhat greater length the position of the 
larger and more peculiar department of the Company. 

The premium income of the ordinary branch for the 
last current year was, after reduction of re-assurance 
premiums, £107,534 10s. 8d., being a marked improve- 
ment over the previous year. The expenses, according 
to the last annual report, had been reduced 3 per cent. 
on the annual premium income, and the new business of 
the year consisted of 4,076 policies assuring the sum of 
4#517,566.. The profits of this branch are divided in 
the proportion of go per cent,,to the policy-holders and 
Io per cent. to:the shareholders. As our space is limited 
we can only remark that nearly all the varieties of life 
assurance appear to be in operation in this branch of 
the Prudential, ¢.g., the half-credit system payment for a 
limited number of years, and endowment for children. 
Impaired lives are also insured upon the principle of not 
charging an extra premium, but of deducting a proper 
amount from the sum payable at death. The following 
is the revenue account of this department (the ‘“ Third 
Schedule” return) for the year ending December 31, 


1879, according to the form prescribed by the Act of 


Parliament : 








Dr. £ Ss. a. 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the beginning 
ofthe Year . : ‘ ° . ‘ 548,150 4 9 
Premiums, after deduction of Re-assurance Pre- 
miums :— ; 
New Premiums ‘ - £17,917 13 9 
Renewals . ° . 89,616 16 II 
———a— 107,534 10 8 
Consideration for Annuities granted . : ° 3,765 19 © 
Interest, Dividends, and Rents . ° . 22,299 17 O 
Fines for Revival of Policies RAS e ° 1% 15 Oo 
; £681, 765 6 5 
ene te or ere 
Cr. Ss ad, 
Claims under Life Policies (after deduction of sums 
re-assured) . : . : : . 67,085 7 5§ 
Surrenders . : . . ‘ ‘ : ; 6,459 13 3 
Annuities . é % ; ‘ ‘$ “ ° 3462 7 § 
Commission ‘ . . . : . ‘ 7,263 17 9 
Expenses of Management . . . ; . §,041 3 10 
Amount transferred to Leasehold Redemption 
1,000 0 O 


Fund ., . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 4 r 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end of the 
Year, as per Fourth Schedule . - 591,452 16 9 
£681,765 6 § 

a ee st ne eee 


With regard to this we may remark that the Life Assu- 
rance Fund bears a proportion of 5*1 to the premium 
income, while commission and expenses of management 
amount to somewhat over 11 per cent. These figures 
call for no special comment. The investments are upon 
the whole of a satisfactory character. 

We now pass on to consider the Industrial branch of this. 
Company. The peculiarities of this department which, 
as we have previously stated, render all the rules appli- 
cable to ordinary insurance companies inapplicable to 
this Company, arise from the circumstances that the 
premiums are payable weekly, and the sums assured are, 
generally speaking, :very small. ‘The vast majority of the 
policy-holders are working people dependent almost 
altogether upon a weekly wage, who would certainly be 
altegether unable to effect insurances unless in some 
such a mode as this, and who would probably save little 
or nothing were it not done in this manner. A few of 
the facts connected with the company will, however, 
probably somewhat astonish our readers. The policies in 
the industrial branch number upwards of 3,500,000, on 
which the premium income is en 5,460, which is col- 
lected weekly ; the average amount assured is £8 8s. 9d., 
while the average weekly payment is rather less than 1 ad. 

We must next consider another fact which is the 
natural and logical result of those which we have men- 
tioned. The cost of management and collection must of 
course necessarily be enormously higher than in ordinary 
companies, the premiums payable must consequently be 
at a higher rate, and the reserve fund which is required, 
in order that the Company’s business (consisting as it 
does of an enormous number of small assurances) should 
be solvent, is consequently proportionally small. One 
of the difficulties, indeed, which the directors found in 
their calculations arose from the fact that in some cases 
it was difficult to avoid the anomaly of showing at some 
ages what were called “ negative values ;” that is to say, 
cases in which the present value of the future premiums 
was greater than the present value of the sum assured. 
We may illustrate our position by one or two numerical 
examples. A person of twenty is desirous to secure 
4100 payable at his death. The premium required for 


this is 112. per week, or #2 75. 8d. per annum. Sup-- 


pose he were thirty, the premium would be 1s. 2d. per 
week, or £3 os. 8d. per annum; if forty, 1s. 7a. per 
week, or £4 2s. 4d. per annum ; if fifty, 2s. 1@. per week, 
or £5 8s. 4d. per annum. Let us now compare this with 
the rate for insurance in the ordinary department of the 
Company. The annual premium would be for twenty 
years 7, 1 145. 1a, instead of #2 75. 8d.; if thirty, 
£2 45..7d., instead of £3 os. 8d. ; if forty, £2 195. 4d, 
instead of £4 25. 44; if fifty, £4 25. 9d., instead of 
45 8s. 4d. In other words, a charge amounting on the 
average to some 35 per cent. requires to be made in order 
to accommodate the contract to the peculiarities arising 
from the small insurance and the weekly payments, 
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~ The following is the revenue account of the Industrial 
branch for the year ending December 31, 1879, accord- 
ing to the form prescribed by the Act of Parliament ; ..» 
ia TS Se ee 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the-»beginning) w!!s een. | 

of the Year . - . . . . . 758,986 6 ' 5 
Premiums , ei Vi ‘- + 1,407,143 10 6 
Interest, Dividends, arid‘Rents. . - 90,917 5 6 


42,497,047 _ 25 
MOK & sod. 
Claims‘under Life Policies.» .* . ° 509,934 10 |7 
Surrenders ‘ . . . ° 605 6 8 
Commission— 
« » Agents’ Salaries for the weekly 
collection of Preniwn from 
© 3,958,035 Policies. . . 276,482 19 9. 
Special New Business Charges . 184,990 2 7. 
. pica a, 461,495 35 Bish 
Note.—This item is in respect . 
of ‘an increase of £178,259 
18s. 6d. in the Premium In- 
ome, ‘It is entirely incident . 
“te such new Income, and 
‘fowms no charge upon. Re- . 
jnewals ; and the same remark 
applies to the Extension Ex- 
nses, Special provision 
ing made in the first year’s 
Premiums for these purposes. 
‘Expenses of Management— 
Extension Expenses, .. . 
,, Head-Office Expenses, includ- 
ing Printing, Advertising, 
Medical Fees, and Super- 
intendents’ Salaries and Tra- oO} 
_ velling Expenses ; » 179,062 19 LI 


41,191, 7...6 





~i| 220,254. 7 5 
NOTE.— Postage, Policy, and 
_, Receipt Stamps (exclusive 
' of Agents’ Postage) amount 
to £32,785 155. 7d. 


‘Amount written off New Offices Account ...,.. . 2,000 0 0 
ee »>, > Furniture Account ss ° 500 0 90 
Dividends to Shareholders , 1,246.0 0 


Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end ‘of the 
year, as per Fourth Schedule , . ° - 1,001,033 15 5 


a - 


£2,197,047 25 
dois 


'. In looking at the premium income (considerably over 
a million) on the one hand, and comparing it with the 
‘instance fund’ (considerably under amillion) on ‘the 
other, a variety of matters, arisipg from the facts to which 
‘we have previously directed our readers’ attention, must 
‘be Carefully taken into account. The gross premiuth 
“income is 41,407,143 10s. 6¢. From this, however, in 
order to arriye at the net premium income, we must 
‘deduct the “expenditure. ~ This,’ on’ account of the 
peculiar class of business which’ is carried-on by the 
Company, is necessarily enormous, amounting to, com- 
‘mission 4,461,473 25. 4d, and expenses of manage- 
ment, £220,254 75. 5d; or, if we add ‘them together, 
£681,727 9s. 9@. . This leaves a clear premium income 
of £725,416: In order to make a comparison with an 
ordinary Company fairly, we ought to add some 10 per 
“cent, as a fair estimate of the working expenses, and this 
‘makes the premium income, for the purpose of com- 
parison with other companies, about £800,000. 

Again, an enormous proportion of the policies have 
been effected within the last few years. Mr. Bailey, in 
his report to the directors on February 21, 1877, Says : 
“Of the total premiums 83 per cent. are payable on 
policies that have been issued during the last five years 
and of the remaining r7 per cent. more than one-fourth 
are for assurances on lives not exceeding 15 years of 
age.” Now we must never forget that the liability on 
‘new policies insuring small sums, and the sudden ex- 
pansion of new business, amounts in effect to very much 
the same thing as an absolute commencement of busi- 
ness, and accordingly the income may, without any 
unsoundness, be far less in such a company than it ought 
to be in one which had been long established, with a 
business progressing -by slow steps, to say nothing at the 
moment of the contracts in the two companies being. of 
quite a different character. The best means, indeed 
which we have of judging of the financial position of the 
Company is afforded by its last quinquennial valuation, 
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‘thdde in accordance’ With (the Companies’ Act of) 1870, 


| which ‘took’ place’ in’1876. The» directors adoptedias 


-sttingetit “a test’ of solvency ‘as° possible, and! ‘submnitted: 


| their resultslin’a fir arid Open manners.’ ‘The-liferinsute 


ance policies were valued in the ordinary branch ‘by the, 
raise of Actuaries! H? M. Tables, and in=the> indiis- 
trial braticH by the English ‘Life’ Tables; the \ rate! of 
| interest assumed was 3 per Cent., while the actual average 
‘rate realised 6n the' Company's investments amounted, 
during the preceding five years to nearly: £4 Tesoper 
cént. “A reservation was also made for futureexp 

and profits, The resultis exhibited in the Ne 
, Pome meitiae va 8 c 550 
Aésurance’ Funds on December 31, 1876 6+ |.rre> 8694259 9.0 








Reserves required— " aids : ee 
Ordinary Branch, «. . + £404,835 0 0 . Pe 
a Branch . 6 . 356,730 °.-0 ' 1OWR 

wae —_—_—_———_ 761,571 
"Surplus. ae ae 40° » £107,688 °° é 
Nahi , Uwe! 2LtAMmgt 
. TRADE, AND... FINANCE, ° 3 
j f s " 199d 
THE DREAD OF DEARER ‘MONEY '° > rune 


The buoyant tone of a. rising market has been sudd 
denly checked by the apprehension of an advance in the 
rates for money. All the influences that are powerful-it 
the Stock Exchange have lately combined to foster ‘the 
expectation that the already high level of market values 
will be exceeded. Just at the nick of time for the har- 
vest a change in the.weather has transformed despondency 
and gloom into confidence. The crops will turn out 
much: better than up till ten, days ago was thought pro- 
bable, and a slight further continuance of the ‘same 
weather as we are now having will assure the British’dnd 
Irish farmer against anything like disaster. At the same 
time, with. this bountiful change of prospects came ‘ths 
convincing evidence, on which we commented last: ; 
of the healthy and expandmg condition of trade. Ow 
railway traffics are still advancing ; arid the dividends 
declared have ‘equalled expectation. ‘No ‘political: diss 
quiets have, during the’ past week, interposed to couns 
teract the effect of these ‘beneficent ‘agencies «Iny the 
‘American’ department; indeed; ° there ‘was’ acheck sto 
the rise, which was dué to the very sanie'set of causes 
that have stimulated’ the markets for home ‘securities: 
England's gain from ‘a good harvest, ‘it is fancied !imsome 
‘quarters, will be America’s loss ; for there will be no such 
deinand for thé ‘surplus breadstuffs of the Americam cons 
tinent, as there Woe have been with a deficient harvest 
here. Consequently, it is calculated that the: apne 
will either have less to ‘transport or the ‘rates for fre 
will have to be teduced so that the Western ‘farmer'may 
put his wheat in the markets of Europe’ at:a’ cost :that 
will enable him to compéte with the home growers. 
There may be something in this, but its immediate effects 
have certainly been ‘exaggerated. It will, be many 
months before any diminution in the supply of trans: 
atlantic wheat will be brought about in this way, and any 
movement in prices is therefore premature. With the 
exception of the American department all other: secur 
ties have been advancing of late ; and the character of 
the fortnightly account has once more assumed:a pre 
dominantly “bull” character. This very fact has, however, 
made markets sensitive ; and at the first whisper ofa 
possible rise in the value of money there has beema 
little scare. A number of weak speculators, who :rely 
wholly upon borrowed money to support their specu 
tion, have grown alarmed, and as business. is »slack\a 
very few realizations’ produce an important effect: on 
prices. The announcement of the advance in» the rate 
of discount by the Bank of Germany was the» occasion. 
The Bank of Germany has advanced its rate from 40u 
to five per cent. to protect its stock of gold, whichis 
none too large, and which is imperilled ‘by dtafts:on 
American account: There: are otherwise no signs 
dearer money in Germany ; for in Berlin therate in the 
open market is only about half ‘the ‘Bank rate: The 
same state of things exists in other commercial: centres 
on the Continent and’also in London: There:are more 
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“trading bills”, now about than jwasthe case,twe or three 
‘months ago; but there is ‘no likelihood of such an increase 
an their number-as will have an; important effect on the 
market. ‘It does not, follow,.neve that there as 
no foundation for the alarm about ,dearer money, ; ) If the 
step taken) by.the Bank of Germany: proves. sufficient .to 
protect its, gold, the. demand forthe jprecious metal will 
sbe diverted to France. ; The, Bank. of | France . would 
soon; in that, case;; be compelled jto follow suit: to. its 
German compeer ; and the brunt of the attack would then 
fall to be borne by London, until the Bank of England, 
an its turn,,also, advanced the. official rate -of discount 
here. ‘That effect may, however, be still; remote, and it 
shows the sensitive state of the market.that apprehension 
regarding it:should have even had the disturbing power 
we have witnessed,. In the,natural course of. things, 
andeed, we must. expect. money to harden during the 
autumn months); but it will probably be a very gradual 
‘process. A gold drain is the only agency likely to hasten 
“it, and we are uncertain as) to, the, prospects or extent of 
such a movement of bullion.. America must be paid for 
the, vast masses, of grain she is daily shipping: for. ,this 
country ;, but, it is not. necessary she should be paid in 
‘gold. There are great quantities of American bonds and 
railway,securities on this side, and the likelihood is that 
ranless'there is a scarcity of gold in the States these will 
‘de sent across 'the Atlantic.in part payment.of our debt. 
At is now said that the recent rumours about a scarcity of 
currency in the) Western States have been at least greatly 
exaggerated. Whatever may be the result, there is cer- 
‘tainly no reason for alarm ..or apprehension, Though 
‘weak speculators might be disconcerted by an advance 
in,the value of money, a moderate. rise would be .in the 
of ns ng helpful than hurtful to the permanent interests 
(OL trade. ; : 
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Street Hotel last February has lamentably failed to guard 
-and, further the interests of ats clients: ‘Thanks to the 
-delays;,that have ;been, partly caused’ through -dissen- 


sions amongst members, the golden, opportunity «which | 
amight have beer seized has; been-Jost, itmay. be’ irréetriev- | 


-ably, » Had the Committee made immediate arrangements | 


-thermoment. the Government’ of. Chili’ authorised the | P 


‘Commander of its Forces in the districts where the guano. 
-depositsare, toallow loading for behoof of the bondholders, 
to bring the guano,to Europe for sale, the. bondholders | 
might by this time havehad a.dividend.in view.. But the 
precious. weeks were wasted in squabbling. and in trying 
to induce Chili to sanction..a contract. of the Peruvian 
Guano Company for the disposal of the manure, which it 
was certain she would not abide by, . Mr. Thomas Cave 
was then dispatched to Chili to. induce the Government 
to make. favourable terms; and. after. more months 
wasted the news now comes that Mr. Cave’s mission is a 
failure. Consequently there will be more delay, and ere 
there can be fresh. arrangements entered into, the .war 
between Chili and Peru may come to an end ; the decree 
authorising loading on, behalf. of .the bondholders. will 
then lapse; and-Chili may. either take possession. ofthe 
guano on her own account, or make. terms with Peru 
regarding it.. What guarantee can the bondholders have 
against either alternative? . Their Committee. cannot 
help them, and they will have no. means of, preventing 
the Chilians doing whatever may please them. | It is true 
that Chili has, through. her. representative in Europe, 
bound herself to respect the rights of the bondholders, 
and we hope she will doso. . But it is open to Chili.to say 
that she gave the bondholders their opportunity, and they 
did not choose to avail, themselves of it.,, She may. say 
that the terms required by the Committee were inadmis- 
sible, and, declining further. intercourse, elect simply to 
stand on her rights as a.conqueror. In that,case, what 
could be done. for the bondholders? Chili will not. have 
violated any international law, or even-run in the teeth of 
‘precedent. 
feel bound to take special care of the Turkish bond- 
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Tue, PERUVIAN. BONDHOLDERS AND THEIR COMMITTEE. | 
-». There isno little, danger of the new-born hopes of the 
bondholders of Petu,being again dashed to the ground. 
-The Comimittee appointed at the meeting in the Cannon. 


ought to be. 


995 

holders, though annexing the territory. on which .their 
bonds were Liter secured -Nor did: Gelutany-fesl _ 
obligation to take thought of the French public debt 
when she annexed the French provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine.) ‘The \Chilian Government, we still hope, will 
be.more.generous ; but ,there is grave cause for. appre- 
hending ‘that the Peruvian bondholders have neglected to 
make their hay while the sun was shining; and should it 
prove so,.their Committee. cannot be held blameless for 
the result; 2 jot white a tia 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 





| PHONETIC: SPELLING: yomn lbw 

SirR,—Next ‘to life and being, action and’ ae 
language is the most important thing in this world: And 
whatever tends to facilitate,its correct acquisition is; of 
moment, Owing to various conjunctures, English is,/at this 
precise period, the most important language on earth, 3 
am more or less acquainted with the different Indo-European 
tongues, and can very safely affirm that not one of them is 
pronounced as it is written. The proof is quite easy. Let 
any person of ordinary culture and intelligence, but not pre~ 
viously cognizant of the language, be asked to read a few 
sentences of Polish or Italian, or Welsh or Russian, or ‘Irish 
and see what a precious mess he wili make of it! :Itis the 
same with all the rest... The Greeks did not understand Mrs 
Gladstone when he went among them, and the English, bye 
nunciation of Latin provokes Continental laughter. In,truth, 
English itself, what with leaving out rr’s and docking suffixes, is 
not too well spoken. Phonetic laziness is quite genetal. The 
gutturals, still retained by the Scotch and Irish, have béen 
dropped long years ago. Whatever be its Sama t 
séé little to alter in current English. If those who advocate 
the phonetic craze were ‘consistent, they would have a book 
or bible of their jargon, say one for cultured London,,one 
for the higher classes, and one for the costermongers, 
severally. . There. ought, in, such case, to,be phonetic, books 
or bibles for Deyon, Hampshire, Cornwall, Somerset, Glou- 
cester, Lancashire, York, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Abetdeen, 
the Highlands, Dublin} Cork, and Belfast, inasmuch as in 
no two of these places is English pronounced ‘as ‘it 
That phonetic spelling would facilitate 
the acquisition of ‘the mother-tongue, gud learning: to 
réach,is, grounded, on a complete misconception - of 
the . nature’, of, sound. and. the. symbols. of , sound, 


‘The connection of -voice with a given symbol is perfectly 


arbitrary and conventional, and it, were just as easy for t 
pupil tf Srecciare the sougd which We asdoctate with, ike 
word “bread,” with a give! word or symbol, for “ head)” i 
any tongue. It would bé exactly the same to the child, wh 
learns to read for’ the first time, were he asked ‘to ‘give 
the sound which’ we associate with the arbitrary symbol 
* bread,” to Welsh dara, Greek dpros, Italian panis, Arabie 


khubs (jis), or Cornish tori, as to what we ‘call the’ word 


“bread” itself. This cuts away the ground from beneath 
the advocates of phonetic spelling absolutely, and leaves — 
them not a leg to stand)on.. If they do not see it, I cannot 
help it., I set forth reasons, but I cannot force the adoption 
of common sense. , 1 have the utmost respect for the. zeal 
and earnestness of the advocates of phonetic spelling, but I 
have none whatever for their practice or their principles. 
What we require, I submit, is energetic wivd voce instruction 
in English. The little learners should be made to pronounce 
correctly, declaim correctly, read correctly, and write cor 
rectly, both from dictation and otherwise. Synthetic teach- 
ing (and by synthetic teaching I mean learning a) little 
thoroughly, adding to it continually, and repeating it so, as 
to render what was thus gvadatint gained, a permanent 
acquisition) would not only facilitate learning the mother 
tongue, but other tongues, whether ancient or modern, as 
well. The condition of synthetic teaching is that what is 
learned is learned thoroughly. I published for gratuitous 
circulation a pamphlet on Synthetic Culture. My thousand 


‘copies were soon distributed. But ten thousand tongues 


would not be too many to proclaim, ten thousand hands too 
many to distribute short treatises on, the inestimable, | the 
overwhelming potential benefits of synthetic teaching. . The 
nation which shall adopt synthetic teaching in its fulness 
and entirety will stand easily at the head of the world. Let 
the advocates of phonetic teaching direct their zeal’ and 
energies to the furtherance of synthetic culture, and they 
will do good ; whereas their insane and barbarous crudities, 
carried out, can only be productive of mischief and. bale. 


After the Russo-Turkish. war, Russia did not } J haye now done with the subject, and am, Sir, yours truly; 


Belfast, August 1880. HENRY MacCormac, M.D, | 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SEARCH-ROOM. 

Curiosities of the Search-Room. A Collection of Serious and 
Whimsical Wills. By the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors,” 
&c. &c, London: Chapman and Hall. 1880 


It is very doubtful whether a mere collection of wills 
could be made interesting to anybody but a lawyer, or 
even to him unless accompanied by illustration or com- 
ment. Such a collection as this .is, we are bound to 
confess, eminently dull. The compiler promises his 
readers in the preface that “in these pages, then, they 
will meet with a series of romantic narratives, sometimes 
sketchy, it is true, but such as their own imaginations 
may find amusement in filling up. Some may, indeed, 
consider there is a charm in the freshness of incidents 
not laboriously worked out of a jaded invention, &c.” 
Now the only statement in these lines justified by the 
book itself is that the narratives are sketchy. The 
romance and the freshness of incident are conspicuously 
absent. Any writer at a loss for the plot of a new novel 
could scarcely do worse than take the compiler’s advice, 
and seek “novel materials” among these “‘ Curiosities.” 
He would be absolutely certain to be put upon some 

lot which has already been worn threadbare, or if he 

d too wide an experience of novel literature to fall into 
that trap, he would arrive at the conclusion that there is 
nothing so absolutely and uniformly dull as eccentricity. 
To be sure this would be a distinct gain, not only for the 
novelist, but for many of his readers. 

Whatever there is of romance or novelty is to be found 
in the first part. In this there are six chapters, and the 
introduction, which we have no hesitation in describing 
as the most interesting part of the work. It contains an 
account of recent legislature reférring to wills, and one 
of “The New Will Office,” extracted from the Zimes, 
together with some observations of the author’s, which 
deserve attention. He advises anyone about to make a 
will to take the advice of his lawyer, which counsel has 
been already frequently given by eminent members of 
the profession ; at the same time he makes some remarks 
which diminish considerably the value of this opinion. 
He reminds us that the wills of eminent lawyers have 
been repeatedly attacked and upset, and lays it down as 
a principle that no testament®Was ever made which any 
lawyer “worth his salt” could not drag into Chancery. 
As a matter of fact, most of the wills, which he himself 
cites as having been disputed, were drawn up by lawyers, 
while many of the so-called “ excentric wills,” written by 
the testators themselves, are as clear and precise as 
possible. The truth would seem to be that a man should 
not make his own will, for the same reason that he should 
not write his own leading article or commit his opinion 
of a family quarrel to writing, to wit, because most men 
are utterly unable either to think or express themselves 
clearly on any subject. To be sure the employment of 
a lawyer will not be any great help in this case, for the 
only difference made by him will be that the testator’s 
confusion of head will be rendered in due legal language. 
Moreover, he cannot be sure that his heirs will not 
quarrel ; and if they do so, however frivolously, nothing 
can prevent them from indulging in the exciting and 
expensive pleasure of a lawsuit. ‘The uncertainty of wills 
is less a reason for employing lawyers than for limiting, 
if not abolishing, the right of making them at all. It is 
a very extreme interpretation of a man’s right to do what 
he likes with his own that he should be allowed to 
influence in an arbitrary way the lives and property of 
others long after he is dead. 

But we must return to the “ Curiosities of the Search- 
Room.” ‘The compiler has arranged them in three parts, 
which are subdivided into eleven chapters. The method 
of the division would seem to be that we should have in 
the first part wills remarkable for their form, in the 
second those remarkable for their substance, in the third 
those which are likely to be interesting on account of the 
testator. If this was the method we cannot say that it 
has been very successfully carried out. There are cer- 


tainly some wills given in the first part which are pecu- 
liarly worded, as, for instance, three or four in rhyme ; 
but in many instances the peculiarity is only in the age 
of the document, as, for example, Sir Richard Hamer- 
ton’s (1480), which, in itself, is an eminently clear and 
practical production. Occasionally, too, what we get is 
not a will at all. Under the heading “ Wills in Obsolete 
Language ” we have an inventory of the goods of Robert 
Tankard of York (1439), written in barbarous Latin, 
while among “ Excentric Wills” we have a short moral 
story telling how one Jehan Connaxa, of Antwerp (about 
1530), gave the change to his greedy and ungrateful 
children. In the same chapter is given the will of Jean 
Thierry (1650), in which we can find nothing but 
prudence and good sense. This man seems to have been 
a sort of “ Anastatius” of real life, and when he died at 
Corfu, as it would seem, leaving an immense fortune, in 
the Oriental form of ingots, jewels, and coins, he pro- 
vided that it should duly pass to his family, after .making 
provision for the repose of his soul by the saying of 
masses. The folly of his executor prevented his wishes 
being carried out, and his treasure was the subject of a 
lawsuit carried on into this century. But that was owing 
to a combination of credulity and roguery on the part of 
others, and nowise to the eccentricity of Thierry. The 
long account of his family with which he begins his will 
was intended to avoid confusion, and , would have 
done so had his executor shown ordinary common sense. 
By dipping into the book (we conclude it was never 
meant to be read right through) curious little illustrations 
of human vanity and weakness may be found, and 
nowhere more abundantly than in the chapters on vin- 
dictive wills and bequests to wives, which seem to run 
into one another to a remarkable degree. Of course, the 
most frequent shape which folly takes in a husband’s will 
is the posthumous jealousy which forbids a widow to 
remarry, a clause which in a rational state of the law 
ought to invalidate any will. Another weakness of hus- 
bands would seem to have been the leaving of an eternal 
record of various domestic scandals which might other- 
wise have been long ago forgotten. Of these by far the 
most amusing is William Pym, Gent., whose wrath 
against Agnes, his rebellious wife, upsets his grammar 
and makes him gird at her in his will. Directions for 
burial fill many pages and take many forms. A glance 
through them would seem to prove that when a testator 
does arrange his funeral beforehand, he is generally more 
anxious to have it done simply than with splendour. 
_The third part promises most. It is devoted to the 
wills of remarkable persons, but the compiler spoils 
it somewhat by his extraordinary laxity in inter- 
preting the word remarkable, and also by the fact that 
the will is not always in keeping with the fame of the 
testator. Muriel, Viscountess Lisle, a lady unknown 
to any fame except the genealogical, and a Mr. Rundell, 
whose only claim to immortality is that twelve millions of 
money were made by him, are ranked among remarkable 
persons with Racine and Mary Queen of Scots. Then 
again, a will is often mentioned simply because a man 
of note made it, as when, for instance, we learn that the 
late Mr. Roebuck left all his property to his wife, which 
fact is of no importance except to the parties interested. 
Yet many really interesting wills are to be found in this 
collection, as, for example, those of Melancthon, Justus 
Lipsius, and Montaigne, and these are well worth 
reading quite apart from the attraction given them by 
the testators. Some famous names receive, however, 
very hard measure. Under the heading “ Will of Agassiz” 
we get only a long and magniloquent extract from an 
American paper. Cardinal Richelieu’s will is made the 
peg on which to hang a violent diatribe against that 
famous statesman, which is all the more annoying that 
the document in question is full of interesting matter 
about the art and learning of the century. As much 
may be said for the treatment given to the will of Ka 
Marquise de Pompadour, who, after all, ‘‘avait du bon, le 
genre admis,” as Sainte Beuve says. We have very little 
of her will, and too much about her character. 
On the whole our judgment about the collection is 
that it is far too long, and bears too much resemblance 
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to a general gaol delivery of the compiler’s common- 
place book. It may be dipped into with pleasure and 
profit, but human effort is not adequate to reading it 
through. Cut down to a quarter of its size and made to 
illustrate general principles, such a work would be both 
useful and amusing. 


‘ 
A BOOK TOWN. 

Die Druckkunst und der Buchhandel in Leipzig durch vier 
Sahrhunderte. Zur Erinnerung an die Einfiihrung der 
Buchdruckerkunst in Leiprig (1479). Non Karl B. Lorck. 
Leipzig : J. J. Weber. : 

In consequence of the Reformation the centre of 
German literature moved northwards, where a freer air pre- 
vailed, while the south was more exposed to the influence 
of the Catholic emperors, the insinuations of the clergy, 
and the petty annoyances of the imperial censors and 
book commissioners. Possibly the’ municipal authorities 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, where formerly the German 
book trade had its centre, did not sufficiently recognise 
the value of complete unmolested publishing intercourse. 
The North tried to emancipate itself from the Frankfort 
book fairs, and set about founding an independent book 
market of its own in the famous fair-town of Leipzig, 
where the then Government was more liberal, exercised 
the censorship in a more humane spirit, and freed books 
from duty. At the autumn fair of 1594 appeared the 
first Leipzig ‘‘ Messe” Catalogue. In the following year 
the Frankfort Catalogue showed 117, the Leipzig only 68 
publishing novelties, but already, in 1632, Leipzig carried 
the day with 221 works as against Frankfort with 68. 
Printing also began to prosper in Leipzig. But the 
adversity caused by the Thirty Yéars’ War did not fail to 
make itself felt; defective letters, careless corrections, 
and bad paper characterise most of the books of that 
epoch. A marked and permanent improvement only 
Erte towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

he ‘number of important publishers and printers in- 

creased constantly, and Leipzig assumed indisputably the 
very first place among German book centres. Since 
then, the number and extent of the Leipzig publishing, 
printing, bookbinding, and cognate industries have given 
to this “ Little Paris” (as Goethe named it), the position 
of the most important book town of the whole world. 
Especially the book and music trades have assumed 
unrivalled proportions. 

The history of these and kindred branches from the 
introduction of Gutenburg’s invention to the present day 
is told by the eminent publisher, fine-art dealer, printer 
and typographical editor, Karl B. Lorck, in the above 
highly attractive book, which the publisher has fitted out 
in a sumptuous manner worthy of its theme. It would 
be very interesting to treat its contents in detail ; having 
regard to space we must content»ourselves by extracting 
a few facts, and therefore limit ourselves to the present 
time. On the one hand we will regard Leipzig’ as the 
commercial capital of the German, Austro-Hungarian, 
Swiss “‘ book republic ;” on the other, as a publishing and 
typographical manufacturing city. 

Book buyers have often asked themselves the question 
what course a book they have ordered pursues ere it 
reaches their hands. Among the public there are few 
who know anything about this. There are three branches 
of the book trade : publishing, bookselling (which includes 
second-hand dealings), and commission business. Pub- 
lishers are those who furnish the book, ze. who obtain it 
from the author and cause it to be printed and circulated. 
Booksellers are those who sell to the public, and the 
“commissioner” is a sort of .middle-man who con- 
nects publishers and booksellers. ‘Let us imagine that 
fifty books are ordered daily at a bookseller’s, all of which 
are published by different firms. If the bookseller were 
in direct communication with the publishers, he would 
daily have to write fifty letters, to pay their postage, to 
pay for the packet, and to expedite fifty remittances. 
This would necessitate labour and costs quite out of 
proportion to the trifling gain of each order. Now, since 
the greater portion of the German publishers reside at 
Leipzig, the custom has become instituted in the course 





of time that the intercourse between publishers and book- 
sellers ‘is conducted vd Leipzig. The bookseller from 
whom a book is ordered writes the title and publisher 
upon'a small memorandum, and sends this, together with 
a ee his commissioner in Leipzig. 
The latter in his turn distributes the memoranda to the 
commissioners of the respective publishers. .The com- 
missioners of the publishers send: the memoranda to their 
respective firms, who then pack the books ordered and 
send them to their commissioners, who distribute them 
to the booksellers’ commissioners, through whom they 
are finally sent in bales to. the booksellers. If a book- 
seller wishes to pay a publisher on ordering the book, he 
deputes his commissioner to pay the money to the com- 
missioner of the:publisher. . As a rule books are not paid 
for as cash but during the fairs that take place at Easter 
and Michaelmas. At this period books that have not 
been sold are also returned ,by the booksellers to the 
publishers, Both the money and the returned goods £ 
first to the bookseller’s commissioner, and then, by the 
same process as the memoranda, find their way to the 
publishers. Exactly the opposite method is: employed 
when it is a question of books ordered by the. book- 
seller d@ condition, merely. to: be bought. if. suitable. 
That is, before.a book is completely made,” the pub- 
lishers send circulars to the booksellers, informing them 
of the title, price, and trade conditions of the forth- 
coming work. The bookseller either leaves this circular 
unregarded, or he orders the book either definitively, so 
that he must keep’ it in any:case, or @ condition, that is 
to say, with liberty to return. In the first instance, the 
margin of profits allowed him by the publisher is far 
larger (30 to 40 per cent. of the retail price); while a book 
ordered @ condition and kept, is only 25 to 30 per cent. 
When the advertised book is ready, the publisher 
despatches it in the above-named manner to the various 
booksellers. To the layman: this mode of procedure 
probably seems involved, but. in reality it is mar- 
vellously simple, and, because of the large number of 
book parcels, &c., that pass through the hands of the 
commissioners, very cheap. Various arrangements faci- 
litate this yet further, for ‘instance, the offices for 
delivery that’ many foreign publishers have on the 
premises of their Leipzig commissioner, so that the 
memoranda have not to be sent to these latter. Further, 
the organ of the ‘“ Booksellers’ Association,”*. the 
Borsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, which appears. 
daily in Leipzig, and duly notes all novelties, offers, 
&c., and further, the “Order Institute,” which facilitates for 
the Leipzig commissioners the distribution of the memo- 
randa, circulars, &c., that constantly flow in, and which 
does, by the aid of ten persons, the work which required 
one hundred before the founding of this institute. Of such 


“commissioners there are in Leipzig 126, who represent 


5,130 German, Austro-Hungarian, and Swiss publishers 
and booksellers. Finally, there is the Booksellers’ 
Exchange, a sort of clearing-house, in which the 
commissioners settle their respective accounts, which are 
often very high, by paying the differences, often amount- 
ing to trifling sums. What extent the Leipzig book 
commission business has assumed is shown by the fact 
that in 1877 30,000,000 marks (= £ 1,500,000) were paid 
through them from the booksellers to the publishers. 

So much with regard to.Leipzig as the metropolis of a 
great bookseller State. -It is noless grand as a book- 
dealing and typographical manufacturing city. In Leipzig 
there exists the largest music-publishing firm of the 
world, the most widely-read illustrated paper of the 
world, one of the greatest publishers of the world, some 
of the most important printing-presses of the world ; 
while nearly 300 papers appear there, and many foreign 
ones are there printed. Further, at Leipzig appear 





* This counts 1,200 German, Austro-Hungarian, and Swiss 
booksellers among its members, and possesses a large Bookseller’s 
Exchange in Leipzig, in whose rooms the yearly settlement of 
accounts takes place between the publishers and booksellers at- 
tending the fair on the one hand, and the commissioners on the 
other, and also the weekly settlement between the commissioners 
among themselves. At the Easter ‘‘ Messe” an exhibition of 
book-dealing and typographical interest is annually held in the 
great hall. 
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oe c er, Brockhaus,:iand 
pesdia,” and» two. of « the tions: 
Siege top peahbenn he: « ‘Tauchnitz Editions.” ‘and 
eclani’s'# Universal-Bibliothek.” : In Leipzig are some 
of ‘thé largest wholesale second-hand book traders of the 
world,°who often’ hold auctions of | great: importance. 
The’ city counts nearly three hundred publishers. and 
commissioners, as “many bookbinding. establishments 
(améng! them» several :-worked by steam), ‘as. many 
printing-houses, wood-engravers, &c: If we add further 
thatthe ténth part: of the Leipzigers are’ in the service 
of the book» trade and: its cognate. branches,’ these 
data’ will'suffice ‘to:give an;idea of the eminent import- 
ance ‘of “Leipzig: to ‘the ‘intellectual ‘nourishment - of 





Siu siecle Tessie “nie eee ovis 

‘ hes Rougon- Maquart, . By Emile Zola, Paris; Charpentier, — 
»\Actemarkable line of demarcation separates the great 
works of art which antiquity has bequeathed) us from 
those! of modern times, and in this same distinction may 
bé fotind at once the main cause of the superiority of the 
former. or’ the inferiority of the latter. . Art in ‘the more 
restticted ‘sense, or the so-called fine arts, as distinguished 
from ‘literature or é//es /ettres,; were. originally the -hand- 
maids of architecture, both painting and sculpture having 
been'at the outset totally subservient to the adornment 
of abodes, Now, as in architecture, from an artistic 
point of view, there is nothing but geometrical or, maybe, 
asiiniGothic, fanciful form: ;'so painting and sculpture, to 
remain in keeping with the object they adorned, origi- 
nally took no’ higher flights... Painting, indeed, might 
add: the glow of .colour, and ‘statues infuse: a «semblance 
of lifey but among’'the ancients it was even! a» question 
whether ‘sculpture might’ represent; not) merely: repose, 
but‘also motion, and mo ‘one dreamt that it should ‘em- 
body thought.:: With modern att .the case is just the 
reverse; Except’ when'simply a copy or. imitation of 


elassical' models, the main object of art in modern times 


is)'theorepresentation of ‘thought or: the: suggestion of 
setitiments ‘and ideas ‘to; the -observer.::: Compare’ the 
Sistine Madonna of Raphael, the most celebrated modern 
painting, fordnstance,’ with the Venus ‘of Milo, the most 
noble*spécitnen of ancient art.. Look:at theecstatic gaze 
Of: the|' Madonna, in. which ‘2.confused working of the 
brain and throbbing of the heart are so forcibly expressed, 
and*-note, on the other hand, the vacant look of .the 
Greek Aphrodite. In those; albeit truly heavenly features 
nO’ trace ‘of thought or emotion can. be discovered, and 
the: look is the mere objectless gaze of the self-satisfied 
beauty that contemplates, but does not examine herself 
ina mirror: To the spectator also the sight suggests no 
feeling whatever but .the delicious one of ‘absoluté 
admiration.. Pine 

This quality, this thoughtlessness, if we may. so call it, 
of Greek’ art applies also, if not to all, yet at least to the 
most’ eminent specimen of Greek literature. ‘ The 
“*Tliad” of Homer resembles.a series of pediments of 
some immense temple, carved in words. Few thoughts 
or ideas occur to strike the reader, and there iis little in 
the epic to cause meditation or reflection. A comparison 
of* the “Tliad” with Dante’s “ Divina Commedia ” 
embodies in this respect a contrast as characteristic 
as it is instructive. Now, writing primarily may have 
been object-painting, yet it has become since so much 
metamorphosed that it scarcely speaks any longer to the 
eye, and suggests ideas rather than objects nowadays. 
' As a reaction against this tendency so prevalent in 
modern times, Realism has more than once entered its 
practical protest. ‘The grotesque and the hideous may 
still contain an element of thought ; but yet no one will 
¢all Dutch purgatories or Flemish paintings of fair and 
public-house. scenes works. of ideal art, Still not only 
the fine arts, but literature also has recently, become again 
realistic. It aims at being what is called graphic and 
descriptive ; and instead of roaming in the regions of 
the sublime, it has settled down by preference. in 
the swamps of the hideous, vulgar, and commonplace. 


ias ‘of » May: 
i as: Ersch and (Gruber’s gigantic: !* Ency- | 
o os ist) collections: ever | 





‘The advice of Shakespeare) to: the actor, “'to- hold, as; 


’twere, the mirror ‘up to nature,’ seems, the! watchword 
present ‘writers: \im  dé//es+lettres, and the part .of| 
which they endeavour to:reflect is not./by: preference the; 
prettier one, ‘Torshow “the very age and: body ofthe; 
time,” in minute and skilful photography, has specially, 
become the aim of novel writers; and no one_ has 
succeeded in this art better, if so well, than Emile 
Zola. His “ Contes) Ninon,”, that, delightful series 
of delicate jiigranes novelettes by which the name _.of 
Zola first became known, certainly.did not forebode: the 
author of *.L’Assommoir ” or of “Nana.” But Zola,:pos- 
sibly in the slow sale of his “ Contes,” found, thatthe 
readers of delicate literary works of art, even in, our pro- 
fessedly cultivated period, form but a small and perhaps 
impecunious section of the public, that neither gives, 
wealth nor that popularity which is very different) in, i 
various effects from,the mere, appreciation of the refined. 
In “ L’Assommoir,” which was at once translated into; 
almost jall European languages and transferred to the, 
stage in all European capitals, Zola struck quite e 
note, of which the preceding volumes. of the series, called, 
* Les Rougon-Maquart,” formed but the prelude, Im 
“ Nana”. Zola has found it possible still to accentuate, 
the same note, and to make it sound inthe ears, of the, 
public, and out ofa licensed book, with almost the same, 
shrillness with. which it comes .out, of,.the cia 
volume, of the Marquis de Sade, No one who knows, 
Parisian life, and isa judge of literary workmanship, cam, 
deny to the author an. unsurpassed talent for eee 
the shady sides of French existence, which, even .if. th "i 
be, generally kept from the public gaze by. various; 
veils, nevertheless ;exist.and are more important. to;ay 
complete. knowledge. of’; society than the. high-flown. 
littérateur of the conventional and insipid school of.,the.. 
Octave, Feuillets would be ready to.allow. What, Zola. 
depicts really exists, although it be ugly, reprehensil 
and destructive to all moral,sense... But what, is objec. 
tionable in his novels,: and must.for ever prevent.,th 
being considered as. works of high literary art, is the, 
utter absence of any high, we will not say moral, but, 
philosophical perception, the evident desire to..pander 
tothe, prevalent. political sentiment, or the depraved . 
fancies of the ““cocotte.” and ‘cocodette” worlds, whi 
in Zola’s recent novels have become so prominent. .. ‘f 
whole.scope of “ I.’Assommoir,” which was intended and 
considered to revile the popular labouring. classes,:-1s, 
immoral, not, from; the, disgusting scenes. which are 
delineated in it, with all the arts of mercenary word-: 
painting, but from its, inculcating ,an_ utterly false moral; 
princesses “L’Assommoir” is the history of an irregular, 
ut still honest French household, which goes to utter ruin,+ 
and sinks into depravity, from the mishaps arising to the; 
hero of the book out of a simple unfortunate. accident 
the fall froma roof, and. the consequent breakdown. of. 
health. Zola, with great psychological art, delineates the.. 
various steps, by which the. poor zimgueur .who,. im, 
nodding to his child from the roof, falls on the pavement,, 
and shatters his frame, slowly passes through all. the, 
degrees of immorality, and drags his wife and child with. 
him through the mire, .The collapse of moral. sense,,of 
honesty of purpose, and the capacity for work under, 
dire calamity and social isolation, might have been. 
a spectacle elevating and instructive, had not Zola falsified, 
it by the utter absence of fellow-feeling which he displays., 
The victims of modern society, of the /aisser fairG, 
laisser aller principle, are shown in the light. of simple; 
reprobates, and contempt instead of compassion for thems 
is the feeling with which. Zola has inspired all, his 
readers. ot 
In ‘‘ Nana” the process of social vivisection has. been 
carried still deeper, to the more intimate and hidden; 
regions, not of the human heart, but of human heartless-, 
ness and vice. We have read this book with a sentiment; 
of revolt, not so much against the scenes. of. corruption, 
which it reveals, as against the want of human sympathy; 
the coldness and indifference which the author. displays)’ 
and to. which, in, a certain sense, -he panders.,while, 
reflecting it. Realistic, Zola’s novels may be-called, as; 
the scenes and: characters are taken from life, and where, 
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if he’ has nothing “hidden, he also‘ has’ added! ‘nothing::to: 
their native hideousness. But if acrobats and iconjurors; 
howsoever clever, ate called attists onlyim their.éwn circles, 
although their:feats« may excite ! uni wonder, and if 
dangerous, are sd only’ to themselves; the:name’ of artist 
must?still more ‘strentiously: be denied»to ‘a writer whose 
¢tions, howsoever able, have nothing that is elevating; 
obling, or ‘beneficial to’ the: human: mind,! but much 
that is corruptive of the human’ soul. «' ‘Lest, ‘however, we 
should judge Zolawith the same hatshness and shallowness 
with which he himself views the! resteof the world; we will 
conclude by saying that) if the!author of tle <f Contes'& 
Ninon” has déevelopéd ‘into the writersof * Nana;” perhaps 
society, /rather ‘than !the «man, «shduld "be, condemned 
fortis io yioizid oft ef 11 taal eid bortsord omit eid 
bias at bas bi if <7 tomb, yatle may sorwtc Hep 
codil boA PLEASURE, TRIP) IN CINDIA,, |, 
A Pleasure Trip to India during the Visit of HoR.H:\ the Prince 
| Of, Wales... Afterwards.te Ceylon. . By M, E,) Corbet..Lon- 
“; fon; -W..H, Allen and Co,,.13 Waterloo Place... ........... 
When: it was ptoposed'that the Prince. of Wales should 
visit India, ‘politicians and statesmen. hailed the romantic 
suggestion with enthusiasm, and commenced, to/speculate 
very, learnedly, upon: the effects which. such a, visit would 
in all probability: have upon Her-Majesty’s,Eastern_sub, 
jects. »» They knew, that it would knit’ the natives of India 
closer,to, the English Royal -Family, that it would. assist 
the moral and: material, progress,of India, and. that. it 
would produce a number of other very important results. 
They did not perceive, however, or,if they 'did; they did 
net think, of mentioning it; that’ one- inevitable result. of 
the Royal visit would be to. induce a number of English 
tourists of either sex:to abandon.their annual tour 'te;the 
Continent; or Wales, or .the. seaside, ' for, one, year,‘ and 
substitute: for it a trip ‘to |Hindostan, in the:company, or 
near the, company, of the, Prince of Wales. ! Many. of 
these tourists wrote books: ‘when. they returned. to,/Eng- 
land; and proved, by the extraordinary conclusions ‘which 
they. formed, that they. had used their) eyes ;and ears 
ind wherever they went, so that;in-an incredibly 
short space of..time’ they; were able. to, pronounce a 
decided opinion upon great; questions which had :been 
puzzling :and:worrying, Anglo-Indian ; statesmen, for thore 
than half a ¢entury.,»-Mrs} Corbet was among the-visitors 
t0\India, in| 187 5;:and; though: rather, Jate ‘in the) day, 
perhaps, she has resolved:to let. the world know what-she 
thinks! of that:country.. Herolittle -book, whichis neatly 
printed by. Allen and)-Co,; dnd: embellished. with, pheto- 
graphs; ‘does not:claim to» be »profound) nor brilliant, nor 
anything:startling. | She has therefore adopted'a style:so 
quaiht-and original as' regards thought and:language, that 
it is impossible to. accuse her of entering the-hterary arena 
from motives of ambition. xohert 2 ¥T87 
Mrs. Corbet desires her book to be useful to intending 
tourists in India. We shall endeavour to show how 


far Mrs. Corbet relates.experiences.which ought to be of | gen 


use to intending tourists to India; dnd we may even select 
from her pages information which ought to’ be ‘new to 
those who have had a long and intimate acquaintance 
with that ‘country.’ Crossing the Bay of Biscay she ‘had 
“a frantic toss for three days.” © ‘One: morning ‘early} 
from the Red Sea,:we saw Mount Sinai,’or the one close 
by it.” This information about *two “Mount Sinais will 
-be> apt’ to prove! puzzling» to: the ‘intending 'touristi 
Mrs. Corbet: met a Captain Paterson ‘on “board, 
who undertook to teach her Hindostanée; and’ inform 
-her about India: » What CaptdinPaterson’s Hindostanee 
-was like itis impossible for us to imagine’; but'there can 
be no mistake that he possessed a fund ‘of’ extraordinary 
knowlédge with “respect to the manners and customs of 
‘the natives, and Mrs. Corbet has done wisely in quoting 
some of the information he gave her: » “ Speaking of the 
great cruelty ‘of the natives, he) said ‘one-day he thought 
‘that a bullock drawing a cart seemed to be in pain.» He 
ordered the yoke to be removed, and founda great raw; 
‘and, still’ worse; the wretched) native’ had ‘absolutely 
-@rivena long wooden nail into the wound to keep the yoke 
™M tits: place. »So the harness ‘was nailed on’ the poor 
‘beast, which, ‘nevertheless, ‘toiledon patiently «at» his 





work }?;; This» ds the: most) $tarthing!:instance cof chaitive 
cruelty that has Oe eee eee 
has\to:thank Captain /Paterson for the itiforniationd: One 
inight be!aptito:think that: as the Aienoiekea, 
not intérfered’ with the | spinal’ cord» ofithe ib the 
story couldinof. be' true, and that the Captain was onesdf 
those wicked! old !.An insniwho iwink and) horrify 
the ears /of “griffs” by: fearful tales sabout thelscountiy 
and the country’s people; but it:isydifficilt net to share 
Mrs. ‘Corbet’s: belief in! it whem we -atectold: ithate ithe 
native was ‘by otder of Captain’ P+! »Captait 
Se tae his duty!) We;trust that, in lis zeal to 
puttish the native for his cruelty, he-did hot férget to: pull 
the long nailhout/of the bullock’s:neck) ©In Bombay the 
auithoress went to'the: Byculla ‘Hotel, where her.*t houses 
maid was °a ‘mat fearly black.”) ‘Unayipalled by the 
apparition of such:an 'éxtraordinary housemaid; she:told 
the man “to 'send'the dhobie (washerwoman), who soom 
arrived, and'I practiséd: ‘some Hihdostaneeion his.” ult 
is impossible to beliéve that the dhobiewasnot delighted; 
but the tourists, for whom Mrs: Corbet’ is writing, ought 
hot to forget! that they! may not all) ‘be able to spract 
tise ‘Hindostanee » upon» dhobies»: after |.:a )fortmght’s 
coriversation' upon the: languagé: «They should!) :ré: 
membér that’ in Captain.!Paterson': Mrs. Corbet hadbab 


| exceptionally good’ ‘teacher. »At'the hotel! door ‘then 


: had osnakes 


evitable’ snake-charmer: appeared. // “ - 
to ‘them:on ‘a 


arid cobra capellas with’ him. * He :play 


| pipe. A’ mongo, a cirious:animal'that: eats) snakesy was 


also of the party.” © There’ is: atendericy to ‘carelessness: 


| in Mrs, Corbet’s Composition,’ ‘The cobra,de capellais»a 


snake, although, ‘from the way «in! which ‘Mrs. Corbet 
writes, one'ignorant'of the matter would be apt to believe 
it to be ‘something else. The: mongo ”' is really »the 
mongoose, arid the mohgoose does not ‘eat snakes; thou; 

it is expert enough'in killing thein—alb facts which 

have been discovered: by a mhinuté’s reference to.a book 
on natural history.» Somewhat in: the:same style she:calls 
the peepul-tree the “peeplum.” Mrs. Corbet, however, 
occasionally makes observations, the truth of which can- 
not be controverted.' Pa instance, sheiioted crane 
that ‘the generality of the poorest men. wear hardly any- 
thing; many little, boys. nothing ;, others, havé.ja,mere 
stvitie tied round them; ‘of ‘no-visible use”. ent to 
Elephanta, and on the way'across) Bombay*Harbour “ a 
swellpdnd the sea washed ever us‘sometimes.”.;.Ia the 
@aves'she saw the Linga Chapel; and. observes, that the 
Linga ‘is -ihtended .|to :zepresent.'Shiva in; peer of., his, 
charactérs,:and is! the special, object of worship.” «This 
noté is done: which ought) tobe peculiarly,-interesting 
to Anglo-Indians, «She . proceeded.,toi -Nassick,...% 
Hindoo™ holy city ‘on: the Godavery,:,and).5aw,/ some 
very matvellotis spectacles. . She. saw ‘joshes *’,(was,this 
some of the captain’s Hindostanee ?) and,a,“ Linga-wath a; 
stone cow, sitting down.” |; From -Nassick she proceeded, 
to Benares; whére she went with Andrew and a Geman 
tleman ‘to see a dancing-girl, .-This.nautch girl took, 
her hand and» looked at) her,; She ,didj the: same, to 
Andrew ard the German, who stared/at her through -his 
spectacles. “She sang things that made;the men, with, 
her laugh very often.” Mrs. Corbet afterwards remarked, 
in Benares that the priests looked like any,other-Hindoos.; 
In Dinapore, whither she next proceeded, she made the, 
following note, which is matvellously funny. : \“' Tam) so, 
sorry for thé poor calves. . They accompany the cows 
when they come to’ be milked ; each calf is allowed to 
sucka very little to make the milk come ; 1 1s; then t 
tight to the cow’s foreleg while she is milked, she, poor 
beast, fancying that her calf is feasting, a terrible case.or 
tantalus forthe calf,” In Calcutta she saw, black in; 
habitants squatting about ; they seldom stand, but sit on 
their’ calves, which they wear quite. thin,, She .was,.a 
spectator of the festivities ‘that occurred in. connection 
with the visit of the Prince: of Wales, for whom, she 
evidently: had the’, most | profound , admiration,,. | She 
notes when he looked. exceedingly ,well.;in ;,,his 
uniform; when he valsed well, when he: appeared tobe 
both? gorgeous and gracious; and ‘she usually, writes of 
him as ‘out Prince.” Andrew and she,dined at-Govern- 


ment House, where Lord Northbrook was good enough 
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sit by her and tell her “ he was sorry he had not been 
to do more for us, his time being so much taken up 
with the Prince.” Certainly the Viceroy made a very 
excuse. At a subsequent dinner Lord Suffield 
on one side of her, and the Duke of Sutherland on 
other, so she felt “quite at home.” At the investi- 
ture of the Star of India, “Andrew and I had reserved 
places close to the dais; in fact, with the Viceregal 
, as Miss Baring sat just before me, and her com- 
on, Miss Ffoulks, occupied the chair next to mine.” 
ing of the Maharajah of Jodhpore and the Rajah 
Jheend, she says, apparently with a feeling of breath- 
less awe, “ Mr. Atchison (? Aitchison) brought these two 
great men to the dais one at a time.” Not only does she 
po Mr. Aitchison’s name incorrectly, but she calls 
e Rajah of Nahun the Rajah of Nahum, the Rao Sahib 
of Indore the “Sahib” only, the Maharajah Jung Baha- 
door “Sir Salar Jung Bahadoor” (evidently mixing up 
Sir Salar Jung with Jung Bahadoor in the - funniest 
way). Holkar, the Maharajah of Indore, is described 
as the Maharajah of Holkar, and the Rajah of Cooch 
Behar is called “the young Maharajah, Kuch Bewar.” 
She is not always accurate either when she used the 
Hindostanee which she practised upon the Bombay 
dhobie. In Delhi she called, she says, upon ‘some 
purda,” which she explains to be ometan women 
“always shut up.” What she means is purda-na-sheen, 
or purda-women, that is, “curtain women.” We might 
follow the lady through all her Indian adventures ; we 
might note how often she saw in the East scenes that 
were truly Oriental, or truly tropical ; but we have said 
enough about her little volume. With more care in its 
compilation, with some little attention to grammatical 
construction, it would have been better suited to be a 
guide to future Indian tourists. As it is, it is valuable 
because it shows truthfully how India must appear to one 
of the ordinary class of English tourists, whose usual field 
of action is a fashionable bathing-place. 


+ 


LIFE OF DR. DOYLE. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop ¢ Kildare and Leighlin. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
LL.D., M.R.LA., &c. New Edition. Dublin; James Duffy 
and Sons and M. H. Gill and Son, 

A mere glance at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pages will show he 
is not merely the chronicler of events in one life, but, in 
a great way, the historian of a period. If it had pleased 
fate to give the human race a good breed and an un- 
broken succession of biographers, we should have little 
need of the historian. Nay, we might have dispensed 
with the historian’s art altogether, and put the men who 
write history to some useful occupation, For a historian 
is always a man who begins with a theory and ends in 
distorting facts. He assumes the tones of the oracle, but 
speaks from the heart of a partisan. Most historians 
were honest, most were bigots, and all had a strong bias. 
Purpose has been the ruin of history, as of all fiction, 
into which it sensibly enters. When biography is worth 
anything it is honest, but it never seeks to mislead by 
affecting impartiality. In all biographies of vital interest 
the writer is confessedly a partisan. You are warned 
against him, and you regard only facts set before you, 
and leave his inferences to those who are too indolent to 
think for themselves. In Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book there is 
scarcely an illustrious name, political or polemical, of the 
time in Great Britain of which we do not hear, and which 
is not, in some way or another, brought into contact with 
that of the great prelate who forms the central point of 
the memoir. We find mention of Lord Althorpe, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Brougham, William Cobbett, 
the Marquis of Cornwallis, Sir Philip Crampton, Cardinal 
Cullen, O’Neil Daunt, Lord Eldon, Lord Grey, Henry 
Grattan, Gerald Griffin, Joseph Hume, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, John McHale, Archbishop Magee, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Monteagle, Thomas Moore, 
Archbishop Murray, Daniel O’Connell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Congleton, Sir Robert Peel, Richard Lalor Sheil, 
Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Marquis of Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, Cardinal Wiseman, and a host of other names 


almost as illustrious. No movement of - 
affecting Ireland during the episcopacy of the famous 
“J. K. L.” escapes mention in these two, closely 
rinted volumes. In a busy, swift, moving age like ours, 
it may be few men will spare time to read all Mr, 
Fitzpatrick’s thousand and seventy pages, but to the 
student of history the work is simply invaluable. To any 
man who takes an interest in the progress of thought and 
civilisation, this discursive narrative of those times. is 
fascinating. It would be impossible in the limits at our 
disposal to follow the author in the infinite mazes through 
which he leads us from the old city of Coimbra to that 
quiet chamber where, on the 15th of June 1834, and in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, one of the foremost men of 
his time breathed his last. It is the history of a fine 
dark spirit struggling heroically against desperate odds, 
and always, even after defeat, showing a bold and intrepid 
front to the enemy. He was a man of large and liberal 
views, who could endure neither the revolutio 
theories of the violent party nor the spectacle of his 
country prostrate and ‘ruined. He had the statesman’s 
perception of moderate progression. He had an intense 
appreciation of the practical. Mere rhetoric he regarded 
as moonshine. He could not see the good of making 
bricks without straw. He may not have been always 
right, but he was always honest and earnest. A man of 
his stamp would be invaluable in Irish politics just now. 
He would reduce the fever of impatience, and calmly 
examine the patient, with a view to quiet and moderate 
treatment. Political quackery he detested as much ‘as 
political fraud. He was one of those very rare men who 
possess legislative intrepidity together with judicial calm. 
The fact that this book has géne to a second edition 
in Ireland, where so few books are published and so 
much fewer succeed, is in itself a proof of the favour and 
esteem in which it is held. In its present form it is 
neither old nor new. Most of it has appeared ‘before, 
and those who are interested in that wonderful epoch of 
Irish history will know it well. Many. hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of “J. K. L.’s” are to be found in the new 
edition, and now we may take it that Dr. Doyle’s life has 
been efficiently written, and that the book, which is the 
result of so much conscientious industry on Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s part, may take a permanent place in the library 
as a vast storehouse of fact and anecdote. Regarding it 
as a book of reference, there is one part of it deplorable. 
The index is almost useless. An index that is not per- 
fect is nearly worse than none. As a pertinent illustra- 
tion, the name of this journal is referred to i. 263, upon 
which the word ExaMINER does not appear. There is 
here a MS. correction referring to i. 271, but on that 
page we find no mention of this journal, There is on 
1. 271 a quotation from Leigh Hunt, but at best this is 
very slovenly indexing. 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION IN INDIA. 
Christian Civilisation, with special reference to India. By William 
Cunningham, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1880. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work on India and the progress of 
Christian civilisation in that country is remarkable from 
many points of view, and the more so, as he is perfectly 
original in some of his practical suggestions as to the 
best methods of maintaining and diffusing Christian civi- 
lisation in India. In detailing some of the simplest and 
most effectual causes of failure in English missionary 
enterprise, our author lays emphasis on “our dis- 
regard for others” and “ disregard for right ” in our com- 
mercial dealings with other countries. ‘The cotton 
cloth,” he writes, “which Lancashire sends to India is 
shamefully adulterated, and the rails which have gone 
from our ironworks to America or the Continent have been 
too often useless for any continual wear and tear.” .Not- 
withstanding this commercial immorality of our country, 
which is here so strongly condemned, we are told that 
amid all the discussions of the relations which should sub- 
sist between Church and State there is a general and tacit 
agreement amongst all Christians in this country that 
religion ought to exercise a powerful influence in poli 
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matters, the only difference of opinion being the particular 
form or direction in which this influence should make 
itself felt. This is scarcely, we take it, an adequate 
representation of the facts of the case, for not only do 
many Noncon.ormists hold that the sphere of politics is 
one altogether distinct from the sphere of religion, sepa- 
rated as they are from each other by a gulf impassable, 
but the same conception of the relations of Church and 
State is being largely held by the ultra-Ritualists of the 
Church of England, who find the State bonds too hard 
for them to endure, Again, we are scarcely inclined to 
follow the leading of our author when he lays it down with 
dogmatical confidence that the Church of Scotland 
in its episcopal form was “wholly monastic in its 
character.” Much more in accordance with facts is the 
statement that the objection of the Scottish men of the 
seventeenth century was not to an episcopate, but to one 
under royal influence rather than popular influence. ‘The 
Scotch people,” writes our author, “had never enjoyed 
any real political life. In the halcyon days of Alexander 
III. the mercantile classes had preferred to hold their 
own as a separate class in the convention of burghs and 
Scotch Hanse, rather than claim a share in the parlia- 
mentary representation; and, as a consequence, the 
people had no real voice in the assembly. When, at the 
Reformation, the Genevan system was introduced into 
the country, the ecclesiastical assemblies became the 
place for the assertion of popular liberties. Thus Presby- 
terianism could put itself forward as the organ of self- 
government ; it was, however, only when Laud hurried 
on the needed reforms by royal mandate, instead of by 
means of the synod of the Church, that episcopacy 
came to be obviously identical with a personal government, 
as presbytery had appeared to be with selftgovernment.” 
For India and its missionary work our author proposes 
what he calls “tribal bishops,” whose jurisdiction shall 
extend over a certain sep¢ or race, in whatever place they 
are found, not territorial bishops. These tribal bishops, 
ruling over a certain race and language, would succeed 
as did the tribal and national bishops in the early Church, 
and St. Paul, we know, was the apostle of the Gentiles, 
as St. Peter was of the Circumcision. By such means a 
centre would be secured in each of the disorganised 
tribes, around which the elements of national life might 
rally ; and these tribes would find in their bishop a 
father, caring for their highest interests, and identifying 
lamself with them. Further, all the tribal instincts of the 
race, and all their sympathies for men of the same race 
and language, would be then enlisted and secured on 
behalf of an institution which was their own. We know 
well the power of race and language has had in Wales 
and Ireland in moulding the religion of the people, and 
we can have little doubt race exercises a like power in 
other countries. 


ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART. 


Esthetics of Musical Art. By Dr. F. Hand. Translated by 
W. E. Lawson, Mus. Bac. Book I. London: William 
Reeves, 185 Fleet Street. 1880, 

In his preface Mr. Lawson states, with commendable 
candour, that there is ample scope for the treatment of 
musical zsthetics from a more modern point of view 
than that of Dr. Ferdinand Hand, of Jena. In this we 
heartily coincide. Dr. Hand, it is true, died no further 
back than 1851, but he was born in 1780, and hence, 
though his theme is estheticism, he has the least possible 
appreciation of the poetry of tone. If he ever heard, 
he certainly heeded not, the compositions of his later 
contemporaries, notably Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Schumann ; indeed, his treatise, valuable and elaborate 
as it indisputably must be considered from an educational 
standpoint, lacks in a singular degree the ssthetic 
quality. After the manner of the Germans, he begins 
ab ovo with a disquisition on time and space, ascends 
by slow and weariful gradations to the Ambrosian 
and Gregorian tones, and in the last pages gets as far as 
harmony and melody. We should prefer to style his 


book by its proper designation, viz., the metaphysics of 
music, since from that point of view it may be termed a 


valuable addition to a musical library. More, however, 
of the real significance of tone-poetry may be learnt 
from a truthful rendering of one of Chopin’s exalted 
harmonies than from whole tomes of such writers as Dr. 
Hand ; though, on the other hand, the perusal of Men- 
delssohn’s letters throws a strong light on the art itself, 
and on those {mental conditions which give it shape. 
Dr. Hand, in short, is a learned scientist, who attempts 
to crib, cabin, and confine the most emotional of arts 
within the narrow limits of scientific rules, The attempt 
is not redeemed from failure by the author’s learning, 
nor by a certain sympathy with his subject, and we there- 
fore lay down the book with a sense of disappointment, 
readily acknowledging the profundity of the writer, the 
excellence of the translation, and more than ever re- 
gretting that musical zestheticism has yet to be formu- 
ated, 


NOVELS. 


thevtrennt Daughters. By L. B. Walford, William Blackwood 
an ns. 

A novel without a hero or heroine may be all very well 
when produced by such a.skilled master of drawing-room 
dialogue and society details as Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
However, as Mr. Walford does not possess a sim 
talent and capability, in “ Troublesome Daughters ” there 
is but little to make amends for a weak plot and a loosely 
constructed story. The principal interest of the novel 
is apparently intended to be centred in a young guards- 
man, who tries to gain the consent of a high-spirited 
young lady to a clandestine engagement. But the young 
lady very properly refuses to play what she considers to 
be a contemptible part. The guardsman then goes off 
to India, where he repents of his meanness, turns over a 
new leaf in manliness, and comes home to be forgiven 
and happily married. Among the minor characters of 
the novel, there is a pert and presuming little girl, who 
is a very objectionable type of the modern dwellers in 
the nursery. Of late years there has been a fashion 
for having little girls on the stage, who, from their tender 
years, had better have been kept at school. Within the 
last season or so several novelists appear to have been 
bitten with the same mania, and small coquettes in 
frocks and frills have had a good many of their. pages 
devoted to them. It is to be hoped that there will soon 
be an end to this fashion for introducing ‘such objection- 
able little characters in our novels: But although Mr. 
Walford has offended in this respect, yet there is a good 
deal in “ Troublesome Daughters ” that is worth reading. 
A little more plot and additional care and discretion 
would have helped to have made it a fair success, but as 
it is, it is impossible to justly style it so. 


Strangers Yet. By Sarah Doudney. William Isbister (Limited). 


This edition of the now well-known story of a popular 
authoress is very creditable to the publisher. It is filled 
with excellent illustrations, and being in one moderately- 
sized volume is very convenient for a garden book, or to 
wile away an hour or two on a railway journey. As 
nearly every novel reader is acquainted already with the 
merits of “Strangers Yet,” there is but little occasion to 
refer to them. The story of the church dignitary, who 
married the tradesman’s, daughter, and of how this 
daughter suffered in trying to keep the secret of her low 
birth, must have amused many thousands of admirers of 
quiet sentiment and pleasing writing, who will be glad 
to read the novel again in its present form. 


Grisel Remney. By M. E, Fraser-Tytler, Marcus Ward and Co. 


This is a pleasant, unassuming story of two cross 
loves, the interest of which centres chiefly on the 
development of those uncertainties that lend a charm to 
existence. The heroine is a faintly-drawn image. of 
semi-spirituelle womanhood, her potentialities of cha- 
racter being markedly placed in contrast to the assertive- 
ness of a bevy of fair ladies whom the principal gentle- 
man of the history succeeds in enslaving. Without being 
calculated to convey any great moral lesson, unless this 
can be said of certain passages where a flimsy attempt 
at philosophising is indulged in by the author, the novel 
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thay be described as absolutely Harshfess in its tendeh 
cept that tht ead ; the instanecting teader 
commit sharin! 
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died; in. correct’ English. ‘Such. 
xpression, for ins aie as “T can't abide wandering: 
about visiting” ’is ‘hardly. likely to. be heard from 4. 
baronet, even ee sh his’ existence, had been somewhat 
nomadic, ‘ Neither is it. pleasant to the Cultivated, taste 
to find whom treated as a nominative case, to read that, 
“a wottian’s instincts usually tell her ¢vue,” or to note the 
redundancies of which, “ Do you approye of the acquisi- 


tion ?” ié a fair example, “Grisel Romney” isa read | 
able’ story, by an author whose pen should by, this time |: 


be sufficiently trained to prevent its committing blunders’ 
such as those'we complain Of 
Forestalled. By M. Betham Edwards. Hurst and Blackett.~ + 


The author of “Kitty” will be certain of finding friends 


to approve her latest contribution to fiction. But some 


disappointment will probably be felt by those who read | 


* Forestalled ” through, though why it may be difficult‘to 
describe. .The story depicts the misery .eridured by a 
scientific. enquirer who falsely suspects his young wife of 
riage his’ séérets to a dependent. youth, who ulti- 
mately disputes his’ benefactor’s claim to priority in the 
grand discovery of “his life. We have many, pages of 
vague suggestions concerning the nature of this. quest, 
but except. that it is of vital importance in determining 
human progress, no real explanation is afforded. The 
weakness of the work lies in the forced attempt to incor- 
porate with legitimate narrative pseudo-metaphysical 
speculations, and dissertations on the motives of human 
action which are nothing unless they bear the stamp of 
gentineness, In the pages of “ Forestalled ” this will be 
sought for in vain ; the speculative philosophy contained 
in them exhibits none of the freshness and originality 
that stamp the productions of an earnest thinker ; they 
are but inefficient reproductions of time-worn theorisings. 
‘The story itself, however, deserves to be read, not so 
much perhaps for its morality, as for the cultured style 
In which, it is penned, a refreshing improvement on 
many, indeed’ on the majority, of novels born to be heard 
of and die. _ That “Forestalled” will be as favourite a 
work as “ Kitty” is hardly to be expected, but it can be. 
honestly recommended as a well-written, carefully-elabo- 
rated study of human weakness and human error.” >‘ 


The Sport of Fate. By Richard Dowling. Tinsley Bros. 

Since his death Edgar Allan Poe has had many. imi- 
tators of his peculiar style, but few indeed worthy of 
being called his-rivals. In “After, Dark”. Mr.. Wilkie 
Collins has one or.two stories which only suggest simili- 
tude by their having a similar choice of subject. In the 
Haunted Hotel” there is a mixture of the society novel 
and the mystic romance, which is by no. means alto- 
gether satisfactory. That subtle analysis of motive, that 
exposition of the mysterious connection between physical 
and moral conditions, those curious deductions from cir- 
cumstance and sentiment, which cause the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe to have such a. magnetic hold on the 
imagination, have never been introduced into the works 
of any modern writer with even tolerable success. But 
Mr. Richard Dowling may be justly taken as an’ excep- 
tion to prove the rule. In ‘The Sport of Fate ”'there 
are, several short stories, and two in particular, ‘<The 
Marine Binocular.” and “The Elba of the Thames,” 
that possess all the thrilling interest of “The Tales of 
Mystery.” Yet Mr. Dowling is far from being a servile 


imitator of the American writer, for, if’ suggestion of! 


‘similitude be a proof of imitation, the author of The 
‘Sport of: Fate” might) be accused of being too close'a 
‘student both of Balzac and of Emile Zola. However, 
‘Mr. Dowling is neither an imitator ‘nor a plagiarist. 
‘His stories are suggestive of the “Tales of Mystery,” 
‘and’ of: the ‘lighter sketches of ‘the “Comédie Hu-' 
maine,” for the honest reason that he possesses much 
‘of the peculiar talent of those subtle exponents ‘of 


‘the mysteries of human nature. © Still’ the ordinaty | 


reader for mere’ amusement. need not be frightened 
away from “The Sport of Fate,” by supposing: it ‘to 


pies bed HOOK weitten” h 
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“blundets under the impression. that .|/housémaid, or, a, professio 
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. _ countless 
vapid fiction, . Mr. Dowling must be congratulate 
‘on having achieved a complete Success, that 1s, af il 
imerit always, does achieve success, Tt is tobe sinc 
‘hoped that the support of the. fictidi-reading” public 
prove jit to bé so, and that ‘Mr, Dowling will meet with 
the encouragement which’ he really deserves, , of Heat 
phe Tenth’ “Bapl, 2 By Joha° Berwick CHarwoods»’ Hutst’ audi 

PMackettio down + sail}. gomrebimos 1s tetnpob 
‘The author ‘of “Lady Flavia” has! achieved a satis: 
factory reputation, and probably,’ from/a pecuniary ‘point: 


.| of view, an «extremely ) satisfactory vone. His 


novels: 
‘areread/in drawing-rooms, in ‘railway’ ee 
_gardéhs, and in seaside-bathing-machines.. It might 
be asked what: more could'man and author want er Batt 
‘from ‘a°jastly critical pdint“of view,-pérhaps, ‘there is; 
good deal more wanting) than a: ‘success of this 'sortl 
‘The Tenth -Earl” undoubtedly possesses all the stock 
charms. wanted ‘to:make up a perfection ,threé-volume: 
work,” There ‘are haughty ladies with’ cold hearts, blue: 
bldod, and blue eyes; ‘there ‘isoa ‘scene: m: a ing. 
field ; there are peers and cavalry officers ;' there is9& 
semi-detective incident, 4 violent ‘death, rand! a: ha 
marriage to wind up everything, as everything should» 
wound up. “As to the plot of the novel, it must needs 
be respectable ‘if only on.account of its extreme antis 
quity: ‘The Tenth Earl” is not the real earl after iall, 
He is only an jintruder, brought) into the peerage bya 
wicked nurse, who let the legitimate scion of the nob 
tumble down a precipice, and ‘who, fearful of discovery, 
substituted: her own baby boy in his place. Of coursé 
there is somebody who discovers the secret, and who 
extracts enormous sums of money from the -unhappy 
er. Of course, too, the secrét comes out in, the: ends 
Then the false earl, like Edgar «of Ravenswood, mounts 
his horse, gallops off from ‘his ancestral home, and breaks 
his neck’ pounding down.a steep hill. ‘Such. is the’ story 
of: ‘The Tenth ‘Earl;” and’such are its:claims toin 
ore . aon tA ee ed ff 1 30 
_ Fromont the Younger and Risler the Eider. By Avphonse.D 
(Translated from: the fiftieth French edition.)., Vizetelly 
hae yt a stam To Sy ite 
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~''As a picture of the life of the Parisian dowrgeois, 
story is most.amusing. On ‘reading it it is impossible 
help being struck by the fact that, in our own mode 
novels the particular class of society here referred to. tad 
very seldom written about. Sidonie, the wife of 1 
well-to-do French tradesman, would not have to go far 
find many of her like in England. Without higher cultu 
sufficient to give her an interestin intellectual pleasures, 
at the same time despising mere home duties ; idle; and 
with all the vices of idleness, greedy, deceitful, and 
ungrateful, Sidonie is not a very pleasing specimen of 
womanhood: Yet such as she is ‘are to be: found by 
hundreds’ at Trouville, Ostend, and Scheveningen, and 
at the present time at commonplace Margate’ and 
Ramsgate. ‘“Fromont Junior,” then, can’ be read ‘with 
interest’ as a well. written-work of fiction and as 4 
sensible society sermon at the same time. hand 


Maugars Funior, “By André Theuriet.. Vizetelly and Co...» 

Our magazines have published month by month stories 
of French provincial life for some years past.,; HOW? 
ever, the fashion for them has not as yet abatedi,, But 
“Maugars Junior” is a capital translation from’ a ¢aplt 
French writer, which hasabout it something of the,cHat 
of novelty. The plot itself has little claim to orgm 
Young men who refuse.to make money as their fathers 
did before them, and who take to painting pictures, } 
‘marrying young ladies without: dowries, ‘are - tools: 
the fiction monger. © Still) “Maugars Junior” .13/ Very 
pleasantly written, has none of the would-be attractive 
vices of the French novelist, and contains many) P: 
Sg of rural life in old, old: Poitou: We ought 

e honestly obliged then to Mr. Vizetelly: for the 
selection of French works he has made for translatiom 
the English market. 1 otesent 
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A Ver— Opel, By Ce Ly Piekis;- Hurst arid Blackette)) #05000 


“Although “A vay oe ” has some of the concomi* 
e 7 


ihnts of a remarkable novel, yet’ there is but very Tittle 
strong éxcitement in it. ‘The story is sittiplicity” itself. 
A naval lieutenant Pes: away to sea, and returns home 
to. find. the love of his. boyhood married.to a. turfite. 
Naturally enough he ‘is disgusted, -and; unfortunately, 
makes. matters still worse for himself by being drawn 
into'a silly éngagement with a forward young lady of low 
birth, 4nd breeding, But at this time the husbatid of his old 
love is murdered, so that she is once more free. Flowever, 
although the forward young lady releases’ the sailor from 
his engagement by kindly running off with somebody 
else, he does not'take advantage of his liberty to marry 
the object, of his youthful’ fancy. On the contrary, he 
selects a young lady ‘of High Chutch principles and 
exemplary conduct, while. the widow, whom he once 
languished for, consoles herself witha vicar, also,of High 


Church: principles .and exemplary conduct. Thus, as 
canbe easily understood, there is’ but little plot: and 
passion ‘in “ A Very Opal.” Still, for all that, it is a very 
readable’ novel, and being ‘agreeably written, and 
hotably free from slang ‘and vulgarity of any sort, ‘is 


well worth ordering from thé circulating library. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tropical Reading Books. By E. C. Phillips. Books Ty 
If., and ITI. (Griffith and Farran.)—Noting, incidentally 
the somewhat proleptic use of the term “Tropical” in this 
connection, and observing, with becoming gravity, that these 


little books are “intended for use in the West Indies and 


elsewhere,” we come to a short but sensible Preface: from 
the pen of the Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica. Having pre- 
sided over that see for upwards of twenty-four years he.is, 
or ought to be, well qualified to give an opinion in the matter 
of elementary education. He complains that hitherto there 
have been no reading books suitable for the little niggers 
under his charge. Reasonably enough he continues: “ The 
books put into. the hands of our young beginners speak to 
them a strange language. While as yet their unformed 
minds are very imperfectly acquainted even with what 
ordinarily presents itself to their observation, they are 
abruptly ,introduced into. a new world.” Of course, as he 
says, it is no good to talk to the youthfal West Indians about 
such things as holly, or buttercups, or sliding, or new-mown 
hay, when it is utterly beyond their power to picture to them- 
Selves any one of those phenomena. The lady, thefefore, 
who, with the bishop’s approval, undertook to provide what 
should be really suitable manuals, has wisely selected for illus- 
tration only those objects and subjects with which the children 
are already acquainted. Thus we find the humming-bird, 
the mango, and the yam, where in a similar book in use at 
our Board Schools at home we should find interesting’ par- 
ticulars concerning the robin, the apple, and the potato. 
How utterly different children’s surroundings are in Jamaica 
and England is vividly apparent throughout. In Book I.,to 
take one instance out of a hundred ready to hand, there is 
a little scene between a mother and child, entitled * Yaws 
and Sand-Patters,” which would not convey much to a 
juvenile Whitechapelian, It implies something very dis- 
agreeable evidently, for the story proceeds: “If you and 
Louisa Smith paddle in water together, or play in the same 
yard, or walk on the same ground bare-footed, and you have 
had achigo in your foot, and it has left there ever so small 
a sore, you will catch yaws too, and then you will suffer 
great pain till you are better. Louisa Smith had to sit over 
a fire for seven days last week [how many days are there in 
a Jamaica week ?] simmering her feet.” The Misses Smith 
in those parts must have, on the whole, a rather rough time 
of it. ‘Miss Phillips, of whom the bishop speaks in terms 
of the highest praise, has completed what, no doubt; was 
begun as a labour of love, but will. prove, we trust, both 
successful and remunerative. As far as we are able to 
judge, it-is well calculated to fulfil its object. 


Geography of India, By George Duncan. (Madras: 


Higginbotham and Co. ; London: Triibner and Co.)—The' 


general ignorance which pervades all classes of society in 
this country with regard to our vast Eastern Empire has 
long been a standing reproach to us.. Anyone’ who: knows 
‘anything more of the geography of India than that it is a 
sort of three-cornered peninsula, with the Himalayas at the 
north, Ceylon at the south, and some biggish cities and 
.Tivers inland, is set down as a sort of prodigy, morally, if not 
legally, entitled to write F.R.G.S. after his name without 


| edition in India proves conclusively that» 


delay,» We rernember hearirig, some: jago, a’ tale of. a 
Turkish geographer,much honouted:in his own country, who,’ 
happening td pass through 4 'é¢ on:the:shoresof the 
Euxine, was indluted 'toshéw-off. before roveens School. 
After en with many marvels, 

tinued; “ And n 


he-continu And now, su A, ron rod were pt 
He through thé earth from. ile wile et 39 rene 






ou imagine it, would co ton, the other. side?” 
citing sas aa AY» io ceeded, tn : >! t.s Ww, 
for his countrymen’s igParanae: Vv Z eae now. that ?, 
It would. comé, out, 0 LO GR La Om aoe papular 
ignorance of India, which, prey (Ws dg gst 


aitares me fl ails eort 

as.outrag¢ous.as this, and, we have, not .the excuse pf) -th 
fu oe NT eae creat 
the little outline, which .Me., Duncan. has, produced ,{0n 94s 
edification, and we hope to see it sromot ore long to 
the rank of a feconised textbook th'all olr'schools:' opvery- 
thing in it is set forthwith the utmost clearness"; ‘the notes; 
social; histotical; ‘and ‘othér,ehaveobeén owritten with great 
judgment’; while the strictly geographical part is-wéll-within 
the comprehension | of all:who-are old enough: ‘to learh geo- 
graphy at alli ~The fact that ithas‘alteady|reached @ tenth 

A there, at all events; 
Mr. Dancan’s effort to enlighteh ‘what is*in every sway @ 






deplorable state of ignorance‘has been daly ‘appteciaed.” io 
| Professional. Book-heeping.; By | William. John, Gordon; 
(Wyman. and Song} W psie-sional ap, aeumaly 
inquire at the. outset :. “is there, also: SUR af i pn nas 
amateur, book-keeping ?” By BO, dnRE De Galt. - b: 
professional here is meant to. convey “for lied, profese 
sional men, “69 doctors, lawyers, and such like, ,As:m 
be supposed, the book is uncommonly, dry readi veaah 
save those who have plenty to receive, but to these. fortunate 
ones it may- possibly prove valuable. Its ‘chief aim; is. to 
facilitate. the posting of the daily. books, a. mysterious process 
which money-grubbers.are forced tundra’ but the privac 
of which we need not here invade... Mr, Gor, in eermentle 
from Aberdeenshire or, thereabouts, ought pe ¥, ll about 
it, and those who place themselves under his. guidance we 


hope will live to bless dz Ye tis as true now as it) 
when’ Solomon wrote, that “ Money answereth all things.” 
On which: we may remark, with the Swan of Avon; “/Tis 
true; ’tis pity, and pity:’tis, ’tis true.” oe ee el 
A Guide to the Stock Exchange! rd’ and" ‘Lock, = 
This little work'contains full; though concise, itiformation ‘as 
to the rules’ for admission° and the course ‘of ‘business for 
members, brokers, jobbers, clerks,and speculators.: Investors 
algo are not lost'sight of, but may'learn, = jeune that they 
do, enough to guide-them in the selection of investments. 
The index may well claim to be “copious and instructive,” 
not to add bewildering; by its- multiplicity: of headings, ¢g., 
“ Hoardings” and “ Pope’s father, hoardings by,” or again, 
“ Mondays,” “ National Debt and Beer,” which are somewhat 


: 


superfluous luxuties of reference. (+) 4 © 


Money, How to Get. By Edwin T. Freedley. Friendly 
Counsel Series. (Ward, Lock, and, Co,)—This work would 
cause the American author, whose name figures on the 
exterior page, a mingled feeling of disgust and. of admira- 
tion. He would admire the cuténess of the Britisher who 
had appropriated and ruthlessly adapted his ‘wise saws 
and modern instances, while he felt disgusted-at the coolness 
of the adaptation. ‘The “ translator,” to borrow’a term from 
certain other’ nefarious trades, has prefixed, a phrase from 
Bacon to his prefatory number. ' He professes’that his little 
book is made fit for the requirements of English men of 
business by omitting the facts of the work only applicable to 
America. In the first twenty pages we read, “I should say 
that one-quarter at least of the young men educated at our 
colleges leave them with impaired health.” This is’ an 
instance of “adapting” by “omission.” There is much 
worth reading, however, preserved,|and, in its. cheap form 
made accessible in this little handbook. Premising that in 
Yankee parlance shopmen are called clerks, we quote with 
pleasure one bit of friendly counsel to them : “ Politeness of 
manner, patiencé, and good ‘temper are essential qualifica- 
tions of a good clerk.” aes 


Herr Moritz Busch continues in the August number of the 
North American Review his chatty articles on Prince Bismarck. 
It is quite a misnomer to call the paper “ Prince Bismarck 
as a Friend of America and as a Statesman,” ‘since the 
recollections cones by Saat are oot a 

ersonal, As such they possess, however, very great intere: 

he four articles, “ The Law of Neweane Libel,” “Nullity 
of the Emancipation Edict,” “The Census Laws,” and 
“Principles of Taxation,” dealing ‘with subjects’ of special 
American interest, are all to thé point, and vigorously 
written. | Mr. Charles ‘T, Congdon ‘contributes some notices 
of recent literature. — A TOE 
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St. Nicholas brings his usual budget of capital stories and 
plentiful engravings. There is much humour in the drawings 
of “ Pussy and her Elephant,” and in that of “The Whale’s 
Smile.” “ Before After Flowering,” by Mr. Philip 
Bourke Marston, is a beautifully pathetic little poem. 

The Treatment of Cancer and Tumours. By Alexander 
Marsden, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Wyman and Sons.) —This little 
pamphlet, written as it is by one who has had so large an 
experience in the treatment of the disease, cannot fail to be 
of use to the medical profession and the io public. 
Dr. Marsden clearly describes the various forms of cancer 
and the various ve Me of dealing with them. He holds out 
much hope to sufferers if the disease be attacked in an early 
oe ; but has no faith whatever in the curative properties 
of Chian turpentine, the now much vaunted specific. 


Allaooddeen: a Tragedy; and other Poems. By the Author 
of “ Constance,” &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co,)—The author 
of this tragedy has chosen a subject more suited to the in- 
tellectual audacity of the early Elizabethan dramatists than 
to a self-conscious writer who, in his Indian orthography 
and in his explanations, as well as in his use of native 
terms, is precise even to pedantry. “ Allaooddeen ” was one 
of the early Mohammedan Indian monarchs who, like others 
of the group, was criminal as he was powerful, and ruled as 
ably as he lived ferociously. An Oriental despot, with all 
his vast powers for good or ill, his mingled motives, and the 
subtle interaction of cause and effect in producing the 
Nemesis of eternal justice, is a hazardous subject for any 
but a very valiant imagination to assay. nd though 
** Allaooddeen” must be declared free from the most 


* imminent danger incidental to such a subject, that of irre- 


deemable bathos, it has by no means reached the level of a 
stirring, scarcely that of an interesting,drama. There is an 
initial difficulty about Oriental subjects, in the wide gulf 
which separates the Eastern views of life, the code of morals 
and of honour, and the relations of the sexes and the interests 
of public men from those which obtain among ourselves ; and 
there is no middle way of bringing such a subject home to 
English readers betweeen the absolute natural simplicity of 
“The Arabian Nights,” or “ The Shaving of Shagpat,” and 
the high-flown hyperbole of a Marlowe’s genius. In 
“Allaooddeen” there is much excellent writing, but 
there is no genius. There is a considerable attempt at local 
colour, but there is also a considerable number of foot 
and other notes. And, unfortunately for the dramatic 
and poetical aspect of the tragedy, the notes will be found 
by many to be the most entertaining part of the volume. Of 
the other poems, “The Legend of Raniwar” is the best ; it 
is indeed a touching story told in very elegant verse. 


STRAY. LEAVES. 


We hear from Tiflis that Captain Stein, a Russian mining 
engineer, is exploring Daghestan, with a view to investigating 
the ice period in the Caucasus and the ancient tomb near 
‘Tcheerkai. 


Secretary T. Nissi, who has just left St. Petersburg for 
Japan, after ten years’ diplomatic service at the Russian 
Court, intends, on arriving at Tokio, to bring out a work 
entitled “ The Japanese in Russia.” 


The Russian Government contemplates the establishment 
of a Geological Institute at St. Petersburg. 


Professor Wild, of the Pulkova Observatory, near St. 


Petersburg, has been despatched on a scientific mission to 
Europe. 


A number of the leading Russian archzxologists have 


promised their support towards the projected Polish Archz- 
ological Museum at Warsaw. 


_V. F. Miller, Professor of Sanskrit at the Moscow Univer- 
sity, has arrived at Shavropol, for the purpose of investigating 
the dialects of the Cis-Caucasian tribes. 


The Russian journalistic notes this week are as under : 
The Go/os contemplates dispatching a special correspondent 
to China. M. E. Plebanski has been selected as editor of the 
Polish journal, Aiblioteka Warszawska. Permission has 
been accorded to the Kurjer Warszawski to publish a 
weekly literary supplement. The new editor of the enter- 
prising journal, Xooski Courter, is V. Goltsoff, the assistant 
editor of the Fudicial Review. An improvement is shortly 
expected in the editing of the Russian Provincial Govern- 
ment Gazette; the programme will be extended, and 
greater space will be given to literature and news. At 


present they are almost exclusively composed of official 
announcements and advertisements ; even in such important 
towns as Nijni Novgorod, Kazan, and Saratoff. The recently 
imposed tax on newspaper advertisements is stated to be 
less a success than was imagined by the Minister of 
Finance, the tax having caused the number of announce- 
ments to decline. The St. Petersburg daily newspaper, 
Novosti, is rapidly becoming one of the leading papers of 
the Russian capital. It is cheaper than any other, being 
only three copecks or a penny, while the Go/os and Novoe 
Vremya cost eight copecks, and it usually has the best 
supply of administrative news. Recently it absorbed the 
Birjevoi Gazette, and rendered itself the leading organ of the 
Russian Exchange. 


The Russian literary news this week is as follows: Pro- 
fessor Montague Burrows’ “Imperial England” has been 
very favourably received by the Golos. In October will be 
celebrated the jubilee of Herr Ketcher, the translator into 
Russian of Shakespeare’s plays. Captain Tchijikoff has 
brought out a very valuable little work on “Field Artillery.” 
The collection, started a year ago, for erecting a monument 
to the poet Lermontoff at Piatigorsk, in the a 
appears likely to prove a failure. The death is announce 
of Hippolyte Yosovitch Skimborovitch, an eminent Polish 
journalist and writer of works on ‘science. Herr Zeitlitz has 

rought out at Tiflis a very valuable collection of statistics 
referring to the Caucasus. Prince Vyazimsky contributes 
to the current number of the Rooski Misi (“ Russian 
Thought ”) a most interesting fragment of Pushkin’s diary. 
The remainder, for censoral reasons, cannot be published at 
present. Professor Alexaleff is preparing a biography of 
the late Professor Zolotareff, an eminent Russian savant, 
M. Nemirovitch Dantchenko has in hand a work descrip- 
tive of life in Armenia. Count Tolstoi has renounced his 
intention of shortly publishing a new historical novel, 
dealing with the December Revolt in the reign of Nicholas. 
The subject is too closely allied with Nihilism to be freely 
touched at present. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow: The 
last volume of Professor Carl Biedermann’s “ Germany in 
the Eighteenth Century” is just out, and completes this 
work, upon which the author has spent more than twenty- 
five years. ‘Psychologie der Lyrik” is the title of a new 
and peculiarly German book, by Dr. Carl du Prel, 
which professes to be an analysis of poetic imagination 
(“Dichterischen Phantasie”), and the way in which the 
imagination produces its results. This book must be taken 
early in the morning after a good night’s rest, and in small 
doses. The annual almanack, “ Kunst und Leben,” will 
shortly make its third appearance, edited by Fr. Bodenstedt. 
Amongst the literary contributors are George Ebers, Wilhelm 
Jensen, and Edward Paulus, and among the artists, Ben- 
jamin Vautier, Ludwig Knaus, and A. Donndorff may be 
mentioned, so that this year’s number ought to be ve 
good. Herr Eduard Adolay has in the press a historical nove 
dealing with the events in the period between 1773 and 
1798; the novel is called “Krone und Kerker.” The 
valuable library of the recently deceased Professor Harms, 
of Berlin, has been bought by the antiquary, Paul Lehman; 
the chief part consisted in philosophical work:. The second 
volume of “The Marquis Wielopolski: His Life and 
Times,” by H. Lisicky, has just appeared in Vienna, and 
comprises the times from the accession of Alexander II. to 
the death of Wielopolski in 1877. Hugo Voigt in Leipzig 
has prepared a catalogue of the German books most 
interesting to and most read by foreigners, and will issue it 
in September as the “ Deutscher Standard-Katalog.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Birmingham Musical Association.—First Annual Report. 

Chambers, W.—The Youths’ Companion. Revised Edition. W. and R. 
Chambers. 

Comfort, Richard.—Nero: a Tragedy. Philadelphia. 

Compell, W. J.—Street Arabism. Southport: R. Johnson. 

Deaconesses in the Church of England. Griffith and Farran. 

Duff, Henrietta A.—FragmeftS of Verse. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Duncan, George.—Geography of India Madras: Triibrner and Co. 

Gordon, W. J.—Professional Book-Keeping. Wyman anda Sons. 

Kinnear, John Boyd.—Principles of Property in Land. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Malleson, Colonel G. B.—History of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. 3. W. 2 
Allen and Co. 

Marshall, W.—Monsell Digby. 3 vols. Remington and Co. 

Newman, F. W. -Reorganisation of English Institutions. Triibner and Co. 

Phillips, E. C.—Tropical Reading. Books I., II., 111. Griffith and Farran 

Riquet of the ‘l'uft.—A Love Drama. Macmillan and Co. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe.—Prose Works. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. | 4 vols. 
Reeves and Turner. 

Smart, ha and Ringers. Chapman and Hall. 

Smith, Colonel J. T.—Silver, and the Indian Exchanges. Effingham Wilson. ; 


Tait’s Modern sabi th edition. H. Schmidt. Effingham Wilson. 


Transactions of the National Society for the Promotion of Social Science, 1879 
Longmans and Co. 
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THE cEXA MINER. 
NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.0. for 12s. 64.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. - 13. Professor OWEN, 


2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT ‘SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 
5 Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
é CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
z Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURN 
z The ver. Rev. ee J. | 2. fy Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
' VAUGHAN, P. 
1% MATTHEW: ARNOLD, *M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., or 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
at. Professor HU L 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a@.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
fo be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week's EXAMANER should 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Paris.—Zhe EXAMINER 15 on sale at Mons. Nillson's, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where tt can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 


BERLIN—Z%e EXaMINER can be had at Herr Flath’s, 
Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 


Vienna.—TZhe EXAMINER is for sale at the Weener 
Zeitungsbureau, I, Wollzeile 6. 


Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 


Zhe ‘** EXAMINER” ts published every Friday Afternoon at Twe 
@ clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 


r. & ©. QOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall boat 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms,.45 Oxford St., W. 


WHITE AND Sounp TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice,compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers, Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 





#3 Great Marteorovcn Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE nent 43 1787- 
1874). By his Daughter, Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 


r vol., 8vo., 15s. 


e Madame de Witt has done ee to. ap father’s memory in an admirable 
record of his life. Mrs. Simpson’s translation of this si y Teoenine book 
is in accuracy and idiomatic grace worthy of the original and of = 

Saturday 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. — Second Series. 


By Epwarp WaALForp, M.A. 2 vols., ars. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, CHRONICLES 
' “of CHELSEA, By the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGe. 2 vols., 215. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. EpwWArps, 
Author of “‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 v 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirxis. 3 vols. 


‘There is yay much to admire inthis most amusing novel. The plot is well 
constructed, and the characters are powerfully drawn.” —Messenger. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Jonn Berwick Harwoop, 
Author of “* Lady Flavia,” &e. 3 Vols. 
*** The Tenth Earl’ is very amusing reading.” —Yohkn Bull. 


FORESTALLED. By M. BetHamM-Epwarps, Author 
of “‘ Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols., ars. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Linna&us 
Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


New Work by the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ 
Now ready, crown 8vo., 55. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of “ The Comins oe at Mom, ” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
“The Amateur Poacher,” Ferne Farm,” “‘ Hodge and His Masters.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


New Novel by Sarah Tytler. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols., post Svo. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: MILLER AND. BAKER. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “‘ Scotch Firs,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


WHITE WING 5: 


A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” ‘* Madcap Violet,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo., 315. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 





HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
ly be obtained direct from the Manufacturer HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Coepacnine ‘Store. ane aoe elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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Charing Cross; London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


’ ; JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ee FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Amen 
oe ‘ 





_..MAPPIN. & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House BuiipiGs, E.C., Lonpen. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 


MIDLAND’ RAILWAY. 
fe Tourist Arrangements,’ 1880. 


; ooo 


T-IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


' available, with some exceptions, until December 31, 1880, will be issued 
from MAY 1 to OCTOBER. 1880, , 


i For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
| JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, April 1880. General Manager. 
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..,.The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for August 21, published Friday Morning, 
" “4 * contains— 


THE CANDAHAR DAILY PAPER. 
LONDON HOSPITALS—MIDDLESEX, 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Mrs. LANGTRY, as “ Effie Deans.” 
CRINOLINE COMING BACK. 
' SKETCHES IN) PARLIAMENT. 
THE LAY OF THE HAPLESS CRITIC. 
a SOCIETY. GOSSIP. 


A TASTE OF TOWN : 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 


A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE :—A True Story. 


The CARTOON PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Miss LINDA DIETZ. 


—Aicethindilis Suth 


136 STRAND, — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE EXAMINER. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 
CONTENTS OF No. 3,785, AUGUST 14, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes, 





The Relief of Candahar. 
End of the Bag and Baggage Policy. 
The Humours of Bankruptcy. Crime in the Metropolis. 
. The Water Question. Insurance Companies. 
einen ieee 


Trade Returns and Trade Revival. 





Our Paris Letter. 





News from Turkey. 





“Our Bitterest Foe” at the Vaudeville. 





Music. 





Studies in Roman History Life of Sir James Outram, 
} State Patronage of the Fine Arts, 
School Books. Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves, New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum, 





; LONDON: PUBLISHED AT. 136. STRAND, W.C. 
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\ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT? and PILES.—It is 


admitted by évery one who has perscnally tried these noble remedies 
for any eruptions, sores, ulcers, bad legs, &c., or who have witnessed their 
purifying and ——e effects on others suffering from such ‘maladies, that 
nothing more can be desired than these medicaments possess, The, Ointment 
relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflammation, assuages pain, and even 
alleviates dangerous maladies which may have lasted for months, or ev@p years, 
Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective singly resistless in combination, 
and have been reeommended a grateful patients to be sought as the alterna- 
tives when, all otheraneans of regaining’ have! failed. Their action is 
temperate, not violent, or reducing. 








BRAND ‘AND CO.’s 
CONCENTRATED BEEF THA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF... 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS.; 


SOLD. EVERYWHERE. 


“ 





SoLe AppRESS.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, © 


HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W, a 





THE wild 3 
fe 


UNITED SERVICE GAZET Vé.. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. | ™ 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND. 


SRY 














The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all mals 
relating to the cofnbined Services at Home and Abroad.” Mt 
»  Ahhual Subscription; post free; £1 85. nthe 
Single Copies, 6d, each, \ Sage 
Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
___ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’s ol cules So AN 
_. | FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
GC OCOA,. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 7 : 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standandyy 
F ) | GUARANTEED PURE. Ge 
R Y’S ae 
: '\ Fry's COCOA EXTRACT: 
m- Pure Cocoa only. the 5 
C oO Cc Oo A. The Superfluous Oil Extracted. Nh = 


J. S&S FRY and sONSs, «© 


eo 





SECOND-HAND’ BOOK’ STORE, 
25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. be. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. ‘ 
Containing Latest Purchasesof RARE, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous Wi 
Liprary Epirtions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. acne 


UFNELL. PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and-48 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six ‘ 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden., Con= 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and keeper 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. PO > 
Solicitors, r Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 


LIFE; 


i \ ; a 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY... 











iD eléat 
9 bar 
wide« L I F E ' &F otiob 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home nod sees 
Mw .ccltd ae 
LIFE ae 
Cotatns Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Weck’ by the Best? 
‘riters. a 
$ LI F E i Oct 
Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose” 
-.. contributions are both instructive and amusing. ' uw 
The Pictures in LIFE have attained.a universal celebrity. , atte 
LIFE ett 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY... «= 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 1 fiend am wen 
Single Copy, 6d. taidw 04 Jemma 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.c 
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EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC ‘rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and. in wasting 
ee ade tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 
Sold Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on iS tabel 
ARAXACUM. and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
combination, ere from medicinal roots, is now used instead of oo 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, h 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, ach 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
he th and comfort within 24 caer It is the safest on 4 and 
Laboratory, 
whose name is on every labél. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a periocily natural shade, and is 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
requisite. - Large Bottles; 1s. «6d. d by ‘Chemists, FaeeePery, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivo It is excee dingly Cyerentts ibe 


in sanguoe and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
Peppers Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, us oes re ie ied 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 
pill and calomel. for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all s ms 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford ndon, 
will darken grey | hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
= 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its otee. No other hair dressing is 
RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE, By 
specially useful for removing incrustations tartar on neglected teeth. 


all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft's.) 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Mean: Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; ‘whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the aniinalculé ‘which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. — *‘ Sulpholine”-1 Lotion is-sold by -most- Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


WHISKERS: - AND MUSTA CHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using WwW. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTOW HOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION, bel contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
peace: LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the 
KINGSTON. EOrION § is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 


a tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGSTO LOTIO forwarded to any address free from observation for 
IS. 











RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a care, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
‘Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 6 6d. oe ead 10s. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by . WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL, 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 


pr R OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
dinary diet or Jabour. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are the "friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer |, 
These Oils are of 


more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces, 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, — 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TIC .8&ALAIN E. 


= gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small iseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the oe gp thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive tions. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH!S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker; ©.) ¥! 


a H L&MPLOUGH, at ‘the Laboratory, 
i " 'ry HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
 SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials Tyler. 





— 
eS ee ee * t 
' . * 5, 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. mance 
“-¥ 2 . Sea = 
** Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that youhave obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “SS. G. HUTCHINS, 


“By APP — Sur; seepage to the Queen.. 
_“G, H. Jones, Esq.” ‘ 8 scaietia 74 ‘ 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal + Retest in a ae 
tificate to Mr, G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 ‘Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth; it is quite perfect, and isthe most successful application of 
scientific laws for sécuring actwal wear.and«comfort yet introduced.” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED ‘OVER the 
‘ STOMACH aed LAYER, from which nearly all’ 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 


failing beneficia 
(nerves tnd loo ony ““iiror 


1? CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of Cate tonics that are sent into the. 
rer é Absorption, oo, stins ing 


aizeive orp, 
‘ood 
(bloc) ied Neh digi snd . veewene = 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 

absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 

in the blood, whether Medicinal, 

Bai &e, “Te will do for you what not 

else 

Sop tet nla eet 
; Sentinen tow qoementydlinal os aoe 


-and e to every 


2s 


7 ALSO HAS 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 

Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Streét, Londén, w. 

Consultations free of cog Prospectus free of charge, ae 


| (CORNS AND BUNIONS<A’ ‘gentleman, ‘many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the informati 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 


K OP'S. EXTRACT )/OF' MEAT »CO! 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHA 
ao oes Prize Gold Medal obtained at the S 


»COMP. 
a CRoss, ‘Lonpon, W. 

ydney International feshibition, 
* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


aa ee 
kK OFF ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


_ of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form: of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. | 


kos CONSOLIDATED: SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea; Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kk Fag PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow es. 


OPF’S -COMPRESSED ‘VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


1k OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 

The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 

Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPFS EXTRACT OF .MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED; 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods’ in San at Bank G 
Bros. Iv oe Workte a1 High Street, Lo: Cc. The’ 
Cheapest 1 ouse in the Trade for I Ivory Hair Bru shes, Mir- 
| rors, and all other rr Toilet Articles and sown Ne ests 
* o Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or nanees, and Tables 
ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free... Established 1862 
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» Prize-Medal, Paris. 





Awarded 1855. 


BILLEIN WA Ese 


Awarded 1845. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


From the ‘‘ Lancet.”—*' The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, 


ought t be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.’ 


From the “‘Mepicat Press anp Circucar.”—“‘On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful im restoring the impaire 


rT, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” 
From the Rovat Hospitat ror Diseases OF THE CHES 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has 


been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. 


Prize Medal, London. 





Awarded 1862. 
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DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 





both medicinally and as a table water, 
d mucous inembranes to their normal fi 


After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered, 


er ices { COUNTRY 100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. | 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) } 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Brin WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. al 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box couatuing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


Proprietor oF THE Sprincs :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:—THE BILIN NATURAL 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


f 








Imperial Fire Insurance Company. ~ 

(Established 1803.) ai 

r OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. © 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing} 
fitted complete. : 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 














ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
| so WIGMORE STREET. 
oe STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
¢ Sas. aan = oa bs co we with the above, from special 
ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
_ consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ....e0s0s0 den 0008 coe vee £3,750,000 
430,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE oo.scccecccsscccccsvese ese cscenes ° 9 
INVESTED FUNDS<.2 5 bsieiecc ce dcce'decvdces 2,300,000 
NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder, 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH : 82 PRINCES STREET. 








SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 
G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Ciearinc BANKERS—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of 4toand upwards received and receipts issued— 
n ee 


Demand . - 34 per Cent. per Annum. 
Seven Days’ Notice . 8 os a Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice ie Sad a payable’ 
Thirty Days’ Notice . . 2 pa Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Ngtice. é ” » 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on’ Deposit twelve 
complete months, 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted, 


So - - 


————= = 











CHAMBERLINS 
AROMATIC B 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND WA 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by : 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spani 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing new treatise on rearing, price lish 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON. APPLICATION., On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. wa 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, | 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris; Matson LeFAUCHEUX, Rue. Vivienne, 37, Paris. 
ce eer ern a Ne a I clea 


: 


, 








Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, Londoa, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Satuxpay, 


August 21, 1880, 
















